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D.  Willis  James. 

Some  months  ago  a representative  of  the  Alumni  Magazine 
tried  to  get  a sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr.  D.  Willis  James.  The  re- 
quest for  information  brought  a refusal,  stated  in  such  terms  that  it 
amounted  to  a request  to  leave  unpublished  any  information  already 
secured.  Mr.  James  had  just  made  his  largest  contribution  to 
Oberlin  and  thought  inappropriate  any  mention  of  his  name,  at 
that  time,  by  an  Oberlin  publication. 

Mr.  James  died  in  September.  The  newspapers  contained  just 
a passing  notice  of  his  death.  They  had  been  given  but  little  op- 
portunity to  say  anything  more  of  him  all  through  his  life.  That 
was  through  no  lack  of  enterprise  on  their  part,  nor  because  there 
was  not  sufficient  material  in  that  life;  for  the  story  of  Mr.  James’ 
life  would  have  recounted  the  building  of  the  great  north-west;  the 
development  of  the  south-west;  construction  of  railroads;  opening  of 
copper  mines;  the  spreading  over  our  country  of  manufactures  and 
banks;  extension  of  our  trade  with  foreign  countries;  growth  of  a 
great  mercantile  house;  the  gathering  together  of  one  of  the  largest 
fortunes,  and  with  it  an  example  of  true  philanthopy  in  living, 
making  and  giving,  bor  Mr.  James  had  devoted  his  great  energies 
to  many  industries  and  was  successful  in  each  of  them.  The  reason 
that  the  name  of  Mr.  James  figures  so  seldom  in  the  public  press  is 
due  entirely  to  Mr.  James  himself. 

Some  have  said  it  was  modesty  that  kept  secret  the  doings  of 
so  great  a life.  Modesty  alone  will  not  account  for  it.  There  was 
something  deeper  and  broader  and  it  is  only  when  we  find  the  man’s 
conception  of  life  itself  that  we  get  an  explanation  sufficient  to  reveal 
the  true  motive  for  all  his  acts.  That  conception  was  shown  on  his 
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deaht-bed  as  it  was  shown  throughout  all  his  life — Stewardship.  He 
was  never  acting  for  himself.  Whatever  he  did,  whatever  oppor- 
tunity he  had,  in  every  act  of  his  career  it  was  always  with  the 
thought  that  he  was  acting  for  another.  This  alone  affords  an  ex- 
planation for  the  lack  of  publicity  of  such  a life.  Why  should  an 
agent  take  credit  for  opportunities  fulfilled  which  have  been  placed 
in  his  hands  by  his  Principal? 

It  is  generally  known  that  Mr.  James  befriended  numerous 
charitable  and  philanthropic  enterprises  with  gifts  of  millions. 
Each  gift  was  made  with  the  least  display  possible,  and  many  were 
anonymous.  None  were  hampered  with  restrictions,  none  imposed 
conditions  that  made  its  acceptance  a burden  to  the  beneficiary. 
Save  in  the  hearts  of  the  causes  he  helped,  his  name  went  un- 
chiselled and  unheralded,  Missions,  education  and  children,  were 
closest  to  him  but  his  aid  was  extended  wherever  he  thought  there 
was  a need,  without  regard  to  race,  country  or  religon. 

The  same  characteristics  are  found  in  the  making  of  his  money 
as  in  the  giving  of  it.  And  the  absence  of  newspaper  comment  on 
the  acquisition  of  his  wealth  is  significant.  In  this  day  the  rake  of 
notoriety  brings  to  light  the  sources  of  all  on  which  there  is  any 
suspicion.  But  never  a word  of  criticism  has  been  passed  on  the 
wealth  of  Mr.  James.  It  was  honestly  earned.  It  was  simply  his 
share  of  the  prosperity  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
to  thousands. 

An  incident  in  his  business  life  is  sufficient  to  show  the  motive 
that  dominated  the  making  of  his  wealth,  just  as  the  personal  inci- 
dent in  connection  with  the  Alumni  Magazine  is  sufficient  to  show 
such  motives  in  dispensing  it.  He  was  a great  metallurgist  and 
deeply  interested  in  copper  mines.  A bank  sent  word  to  him  that 
they  were  about  to  sell  the  controlling  stock  in  a Coppermine  which 
had  been  left  with  it  as  security  on  a loan ; the  borrowers  having 
defaulted  in  their  payments.  The  bank  was  justified  in  doing  this 
by  the  terms  of  the  loan.  Mr.  James  knew  the  property  and  in 
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formed  the  bank  that  the  stock  was  ample  security  for  the  loan  and 
would  in  time  be  of  even  greater  value.  He  refused  to  buy  it  and 
advised  them  to  show  every  consideration  to  the  borrowers.  On  be- 
ing pressed  for  the  reason  why  he  would  not  buy,  he  said  that  this 
was  not  an  opportunity  for  him,  and  that  he  could  not  profit  on  the 
misfortune  of  another.  His  advice  was  followed  and  the  owners  of 
the  stock  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  on  their  venture. 

Friends  of  Oberlin  will  remember  his  liberality  to  the  college. 
The  gift  of  the  Memorial  Arch,  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Library  Fund,  and  forty  thousand  dollars  to  the  fund  of  the  Shansi 
Mission  Professorship,  none  of  which  bears  the  name  of  the  donor, 
are  due  to  his  generosity. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  every  act  of  such  a life  could  not 
be  spread  abroad  in  this  day.  His  business,  his  pleasures,  his  every 
undertaking  he  regarded  as  simply  an  opportunity  for  service.  No 
wonder  the  close  of  his  life  was  described  as  a triumph. 
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President  King’s  Training  Class. 

The  majority  of  the  students  who  have  left  Oberlin  during  the 
last  fifteen  years  undoubtedly  look  back  upon  the  Training  Class  as 
the  most  potent  single  religious  influence  of  their  college  life,  the 
noble  and  extensive  work  of  the  Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Associations  not  excepted.  During  the  years  of  his  pro- 
fessorship, this  was  the  one  opportunity  for  students  of  all  depart- 
ments to  hear  and  know  Dr.  King;  and  since  he  has  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  College,  it  compensates  somewhat  for  the  great  loss 
which  the  students  of  the  present  suffer  in  that  he  is  able  to  teach 
so  little  in  the  regular  curriculum.  As  his  position  as  the  chosen 
leader  of  the  thought  and  life  of  Oberlin  has  added  weight  even  to 
the  great  influence  which  he  has  always  had  upon  the  student  body, 
so  has  it  become  increasingly  significant  that  he  has  this  means  of 
coming  into  intimate  touch  with  the  students,  that  he  is  able  thus  to 
meet  the  problems  of  our  common  life  at  close  range,  and  that  they 
have  this  opportunity  to  see  deeply  into  the  spirit  and  heart  of  the 
man  whom  they  honor  the  more  as  they  know  him  better.  No  sin- 
gle phase  of  the  influence  of  this  class  is  of  greater  value  to  the 
college  life  than  the  fact  that  the  students  learn  to  know  and  under- 
stand the  President,  and  that  thus  they  are  won  to  an  appreciation 
and  loyalty  and  ability  to  share  his  ideals  and  hopes  for  the  College 
which  would  be  impossible  if  their  only  acquaintance  with  him 
came  from  the  chapel  platform  and  through  social  functions. 

The  origin  of  the  class  dates  back  to  the  academic  year,  1884- 
1885,  when,  at  the  lequest  of  a few  young  men,  Professor  King 
started  a class  for  the  training  of  Christian  workers,  which  met  at 
his  own  home  then  on  South  Professor  street.  The  following  year 
a number  of  Bible  classes  were  organized,  whose  leaders  were  the 
members  of  Professor  King’s  class;  but  later,  at  the  request  of  the 
leaders,  the  entire  enrollment  of  these  classes  was  included  in  the 
Training  Class. 

The  growth  of  the  class  necessitated  a change  in  the  place  of 
meeting,  and  first  Room  C,  and  later  the  chapel,  at  Council  Hall 
were  used.  When  the  writer  first  attended  the  class,  in  the  spring 
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of  1893,  the  chapel  was  in  use,  and  was  well  filled  with  an  audience 
not  far  from  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

During  the  years  at  Council  Hall,  Professor  King  gave  essen- 
tially the  same  course  from  year  to  year,  a series  of  Bible  studies 
and  practical  suggestions  for  personal  workers,  supplementing  it, 
part  of  the  time,  with  a second  class  for  those  having  special  doubts 
and  difficulties. 

When,  after  his  year  of  foreign  study,  Professor  King  returned 
to  Oberlin  in  the  fall  of  1894,  the  place  of  meeting  and  plan  of  work 
for  the  class  were  changed,  although  the  name  was  retained. 
Council  Hall  Chapel  was  well  outgrown  and  Sturges  Hall  became 
the  home  of  the  class  for  many  years  until  gradually  it  too  was 
outgrown.  The  former  course  of  study  was  less  adapted  to  a large 
lecture  class  than  to  the  smaller  group  where  general  discussion  had 
been  possible  in  some  measure  It  seemed  clear,  also,  that  the 
majority  needed,  not  so  much  definite  instruction  as  to  how  to  reach 
men,  as  a deeper  and  richer  personal  Christian  life  which  must  in- 
evitably extend  beyond  itself.  Therefore  Professor  King  adopted 
a new  method  which  he  has  followed  since  that  time, — the  consecu- 
tive study  of  some  book  or  books  of  the  Bible,  seeking  not  to  cover 
large  portions  but  to  delve  deeply  into  the  significance  and  bearings 
of  each  passage;  the  practical  applications  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
to  present  day  problems  and  to  college  life  have  been  most  helpful 
and  inspiring,  and  have  tended  to  vitalize  the  Bible  for  many  a 
hearer.  This  study  has  usually  been  based  upon  one  of  the  gos- 
pels, though  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament  have  not  been 
omitted,  and  some  time  was  devoted  to  the  Old  Testament. 

With  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  work  of  the  Christian 
Associations  and  their  emphasis  upon  daily  Bible  study  and  small 
classes  under  student  leaders,  meeting  once  a week  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  work  covered,  the  students’  interests  were  somewhat 
divided;  for  the  freedom  and  informality  and  opportunity  for  self- 
expression  offered  by  these  small  groups  were  inevitably  lacking  in 
connection  with  the  Training  Class,  then  numbering  about  three 
hundred.  To  combine  these  advantages  with  the  unparallelled 
privilege  of  hearing  President  King,  to  encourage  daily  study,  and 
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yet  to  allow  the  student  to  unify  his  Bible  work  rather  than  to  fol- 
low one  course  through  the  week  and  then  listen  to  something  en- 
tirely unrelated  on  Sunday,  was  a problem  which  has  finally  been 
worked  out  with  a large  measure  of  success,  by  the  associations  in 
conference  with  President  King.  The  President  puts  into  the  hands 
of  each  member  of  his  class  printed  directions  for  study,  giving 
definite  assignments  for  each  week,  and  many  small  groups  are  or- 
ganized to  consider  the  week’s  work  and  discuss  suggested  topics; 
these  meet  once  a week,  at  the  convenience  of  the  members  and 
supplement  in  this  way,  the  public  presentation  on  Sunday.  This 
arrangement  seems  to  combine  ideally  the  various  aids  to  systematic, 
personal  practical  Bible  study,  and  is  enthusiastically  carried  out 
by  many. 

For  the  past  four  years,  the  training  class  has  met  at  Warner 
Hall  most  of  the  time,  and  now  seems  fairly  established  there. 
Steady  growth  has  brought  the  average  attendance  to  the  point 
where  the  main  floor  of  the  enlarged  concert  hall  is  practically  filled 
every  Sunday,  while  sometimes  the  gallery  has  been  used  also. 

A large  number  of  townspeople  appreciate  this  opportunity  of 
sharing  the  best  the  college  has  to  offer  to  the  community;  and  sev- 
eral of  the  faculty  are  regular  attendants.  But  the  great  sendee  of 
the  class  continues  to  be,  as  it  has  been  these  more  than  twenty 
years,  to  the  thousands  of  students  who  here  gain  more  worthy 
conceptions  of  truth,  see  visions  of  possible  greatness  for  even  hum- 
ble lives,  and  form  high  resolves  of  righteousness  and  service 
under  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  him  whom  they  delight  to 
call  not  only  the  President,  but  the  “Prophet”  of  Obcrlin. 

Florkncr  M.  Fitch. 
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Grandfather’s  Story 

CONTINUED  FROM  THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER. 

The  chief  harm  done  by  the  wolves  was  upon  the  small  flocks 
of  sheep.  Each  farmer  had  a flock  of  perhaps  twenty  sheep  which  he 
was  aiming  to  increase  and  thus  provide  clothing  for  his  family. 
For  safety  the  sheep  would  be  enclosed  in  a stout  pen  or  fold  and  the 
wolves,  roaming  about,  were  unable  to  reach  those  safely  folded, 
but  if  the  boy  to  whom  it  was  left  to  put  the  sheep  in  a safe  place, 
neglected  his  duty,  the  wolves  would  attack  and  scatter  the  sheep, 
biting  the  neck  and  sucking  the  blood,  and  the  negligent  boy  would 
in  the  morning  find  his  flock  in  sad  condition  and  many  perhaps  dead. 

One  night  I folded  the  sheep  as  usual,  but  one  was  missing.  I 
searched  everywhere  to  no  effect.  In  the  morning,  continuing  my 
search,  I found  a place  in  a corner  of  the  fence  where  wool,  adhering 
to  the  rails,  showed  that  a sheep’s  body  had  been  dragged  through 
the  fence.  Following  along,  I discovered  the  tracks  of  a bear  and 
soon  the  bones  and  portions  of  the  skin  of  the  poor  sheep.  That  was 
all  that  was  left. 

Before  my  father  could  dig  a well,  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  water  from  a spring  about  twenty-five  rods  from  the  house. 
One  day  my  mother  went  for  a pail  cf  water,  following  the  usual 
path.  As  she  went  on  her  way,  she  saw  a neighbor’s  large  black  dog, 
as  she  supposed,  moving  before  her.  He  seemed  to  linger  in  the  way 
and  so  she  shouted  to  drive  him  off.  Suddenly  the  creature  sprang 
into  a basswood  tree  close  by  the  spring.  My  mother,  frightened, 
hurried  back  and  gave  the  alarm.  My  father  hurried  with  his  gun, 
but  found  only  the  marks  on  the  bark  which  the  beast  had  made. 
This  tree  was  a noted  tree  ever  after  with  us  children,  and,  when  we 
drew  near  this  neighborhood,  we  passed  with  hurried  step  because  it 
was  the  tree  which  mother’s  bear  went  up. 

A few  incidents  of  this  kind  constituted  the  main  experience  of 
our  family  with  the  animals,  supposed  to  be  dangerous.  The  chief 
harm  was  the  damage  done  to  sheep  by  the  wolves.  They  sometimes 
became  such  a nuisance  and  caused  such  losses  that  the  people  of 
the  section  would  organize  a wolf-hunt. 

Every  man  in  the  new  country  was  the  owner  of  a rifle,  of  the 
old  flint-lock  pattern,  with  a mold  for  casting  bullets.  Powder  was 
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always  for  sale  at  the  store.  A few  mounted  men  would  organize 
the  hunt  and  at  an  hour  agreed  upon  each  one  enlisted  in  the  enter- 
prise would  appear  with  his  rifle,  at  a certain  point  assigned  him  on 
the  boundary  line  of  the  region  which  the  hunt  was  to  cover.  The 
mounted  men  would  ride  from  point  to  point,  seeing  that  lines  were 
kept  in  order  and  that  all  were  marching  toward  a common  center 
where  it  was  expected  the  hunt  would  gather  the  game.  The  game 
would  consist,  mainly,  of  deer  and  sometimes,  though  not  always,  of 
a few  wolves.  Accidents  sometimes  occurred  at  these  meetings  be- 
cause, in  their  haste,  men,  seeing  animals  passing  them,  would  fire 
across  in  such  a way  as  to  strike  other  men  in  the  circle  opposite 
them.  No  man  was  ever  thus  killed  to  my  knowledge,  but  men  oc- 
casionally received  gun-shot  wounds.  The  wolf  was  a very  shy  an- 
imal and  seldom  exposed  himself  for  a successful  shot.  Not  one  was 
ever  killed  in  such  a hunt  as  far  as  I know.  One  such  hunt  was  or- 
ganized to  center  at  Mill  Hollow,  near  Brownhelm,  and  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  all  should  reach,  at  the  same  time,  the  bluff  surrounding 
the  Hollow.  The  outcome  of  this  venture  was  that  a number  of 
deer  and  foxes  was  gathered  in  the  bottom,  but  Hot  a zvolf,  and  the 
crowds  of  men  entertained  themselves  with  firing  off  their  ammuni- 
tion at  these  frightened  creatures. 

The  clearing  up  of  the  farms  at  length  destroyed  the  hiding 
{daces  haunted  by  these  animals,  so  that  many  years  ago  the  last  of 
them  disappeared  and  made  it  possible  and  profitable  to  the  farmer 
to  raise  sheep.  The  woods  abounded  in  deer  and  wild  turkeys, 
which  often  came  near  to  the  settlers’  homes  and  often  were  killed 
and  appropriated  to  family  use,  a relief  from  the  too  constant  use  of 
pork,  a diet  which  was  the  principal  reliance  in  the  way  of  animal 
food  for  the  settlers.  It  was  not  so  easy  a task  as  one  might  think 
to  secure  a deer  for  a supply  of  venison  for  the  family,  but  most  of 
the  men  at  one  time  or  another  had  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  home 
a deer  which  they  had  shot.  One  washing-day,  I remember,  my 
father  remarked  that  he  would  go  and  try  to  secure  some  fresh  ven- 
ison for  supper.  He  took  his  rifle  and  left  the  house.  When  he  had 
gone  about  twenty-five  rods  he  saw  two  deer  which  seemed  to  be 
standing  awaiting  his  pleasure.  Tie  shot  one,  which  dropped  in  its 
tracks,  then  loaded  and  shot  the  other,  which  had  quietly  waited. 
The  boys,  as  they  grew  older,  were  commonly  supplied  with  fowling- 
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piece  or  shotgun  and  contented  themselves  with  birds,  squirrels  and 
kindred  small  game. 

The  great  woods  of  Northern  Ohio,  into  which  our  little  com- 
munity had  been  dropped,  was  always  a matter  of  interest  and,  in  a 
degree,  an  instruction  to  the  children.  Some  children  never  found 
courage  to  face  alone  a walk  through  the  woods,  even  if  accom- 
panied by  another  child.  In  a boy  this  was  a weakness  and  must  be 
overcome  as  soon  as  possible.  The  endless  variety  of  the  forest’s 
trees,  great  and  small,  was  a source  of  constant  instruction.  Few 
were  the  children  of  that  country  who  did  not  learn  to  name  every 
tree  from  leaf,  trunk,  inner  wood  or  fruit. 

My  brother  Henry  started  once  on  a trip  across  what  we  later 
called  the  “Quarry  Woods.’’  His  errand  was  to  the  shoemaker’s 
from  whom,  about  Thanksgiving  time,  each  of  us  boys  expected  a 
pair  of  shoes.  A light  snow  had  fallen.  He  went  first  through  a 
mile  of  forest  to  the  early  log-church — a familiar  road.  After  a 
half  hour’s  absence  he  came  rushing  home  utterly  unable  to  speak  or 
tell  what  had  befallen  him.  At  last  he  made  us  understand  that  he 
had  seen  a wild-cat,  a creature  then  new  to  him.  He  told  us  how  he 
had  first  found  some  tracks,  which  he  began  to  follow  up  with  some 
trepidation,  believing  them  to  be  the  tracks  of  some  wild  animal. 
Soon  they  turned  aside  from  the  road  toward  the  woods.  Right 
there  he  saw  the  wild-cat  close  at  hand  and  made  for  home. 

Father  at  once  took  down  his  rifle  and,  accompanied  bv  my 
brother  Charles,  he  followed  the  boy’s  track  as  he  first  went  on  his 
errand.  They  noticed,  beside  the  boy's  track,  the  track  of  a squirrel 
leaping  along.  Then  they  came  to  the  point  where  the  boy  had 
turned  aside  and  stopped  to  gaze  and  from  this  point  his  track  sud- 
denly turned  and  was  marked  by  the  long  running  leaps  of  a fright- 
ened child.  Stopping  here  to  look  around,  my  father  and  brother 
spied  an  old  red  log,  partly  decayed,  which  evidently  was  the  dreaded 
beast.  For  years  afterward,  when  the  family  was  going  to 
church,  someone  would  stop  at  this  point  and  laughingly  point  to 
Henry’s  wild-cat. 

It  was  not  thought  advisable  to  give  rein  to  the  adventurous 
spirit  or  to  lead  a boy  on  to  expertness  in  hunting.  Men  fond  of 
hunting  generally  mismanaged  their  farms.  One  man,  however, 
Solomon  Whittlesey,  seemed  able  to  combine  the  two  professions. 
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He  had  a fine  farm,  well  cultivated,  and  brought  up  several  sons  to 
a farmer’s  life.  Not  many  days  passed  when  he  did  not  show  proof 
of  his  skill  as  a huntsman.  Deer  was  his  commonest  game.  His 
ability  served  a substantial  purpose  to  the  Whittlesey  family  and  was 
a source  of  supply  during  all  their  early  life  in  Brownhelm.  I heard 
him  say  that  he  had  the  record  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  deer.  Two 
or  three  bears  could  be  added  to  his  list,  but  no  wolf  so  far  as  I can 
remember.  We  lived  near  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  where  fish 
abounded.  In  the  spawning  season  they  came  up  the  Vermilion  in 
large  numbers.  Here  was  the  best  fishing.  Fishing  in  the  lake  was 
unknown. 

The  cattle  that  were  kept  on  the  farm  before  the  grass  grew  in 
spring  would  be  attracted  to  every  tree  that  fell  in  order  to  browse 
on  the  buds  and  foliage.  Sometimes,  when  grass  was  scarce,  farm- 
ers would,  several  of  them,  band  together  and  cut  down  trees  for  the 
cattle  to  browse  upon.  The  sound  of  the  falling  trees  would  bring 
the  cattle  promptly  to  the  spot. 

I was  not  myself  one  of  the  ambitious  climbers,  but  one  day, 
when  about  six  years  old,  I attempted  to  climb  up  the  side  of  our 
log-house  in  order  to  put  the  three-legged  milking  stool  on  the  pro- 
jecting logs  where  they  crossed  at  the  eaves.  The  seat,  placed  here, 
would  afford  a fine  perch  for  a small  boy.  I tied  a rope  to  the  seat 
and  started  to  climb,  but,  loosing  my  grasp  of  the  ends  of  the  log,  I 
fell  to  the  ground,  a distance  of  about  five  feet.  The  fall  dislocated  a 
shoulder.  No  physician  was  readily  in  reach,  but  our  pastor,  Dr. 
Betts,  was  called  “Doctor”  not  on  account  of  his  theological  at- 
tainments, but  because  of  his  medical  knowledge,  secured  in  attend- 
ance upon  medical  lectures  in  his  youth.  I remember  going  over  to 
see  him  and  he  undertook,  mainly  by  main  force,  to  put  the  bone 
back  into  position.  The  pain  was  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  object, 
but,  somehow,  the  necessary  wisdom  to  direct  the  operation  was 
lacking.  The  bone  still  remained  unset.  We  all  began  looking  for 
Dr.  Baker  of  Florence,  who  might  be  expected  by  in  a few  days. 
Sure  enough,  at  the  close  of  the  second  day,  Dr.  Baker  appeared. 
We  hailed  him.  I le  came  in,  took  my  arm  in  his  grasp,  and,  with  a 
skillful  twist,  the  bone  slipped  into  place.  lie  had  me  raise  my  arm 
above  my  head  to  prove  the  success  of  his  work  and  went  on  his  way. 

The  domestic  animals  of  the  new  country  were  essentially  the 
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same  as  in  later  years,  except  that  horses  were  almost  unknown. 
Perhaps  within  the  range  of  my  knowledge  the  number  of  horses  did 
not  exceed  four  or  six  in  early  days.  These  were  freely  loaned  or 
hired  to  those  not  owning  horses,  when  there  was  need  to  make  a 
journey  to  the  court-house  in  Norwalk  or  Elyria,  or  when  wives 
must  make  some  purchases  in  the  same  county-town.  A very  ob- 
vious step  in  the  progress  of  a family  was  the  attainment  of  its  first 
horse.  Oxen  were  the  chief  reliance  in  farm  work,  being  cheaper  in 
original  cost,  also  less  exposed  to  accident  and  easier  to  replace.  In 
case  an  ox  was  injured,  its  death  involved,  often,  no  loss,  because  its 
meat  served  for  food,  its  hide  for  shoes  and  its  tallow  was  almost  the 
only  source  of  light  in  the  household  for  the  winter  nights.  The 
animal  most  easily  obtained  and  freely  used  for  the  food  of  the  farm 
was  the  hog,  and  thus  the  new  settlers  were  universally  pork  eaters. 
Even  venison  could  not  maintain  itself  against  the  pork,  though 
easily  obtained  and  abundant.  The  death  of  an  ox  by  murrain  or 
some  disease  incident  to  the  new  country  was  indeed  a calamity  and 
might  affect  disastrously  the  result  of  a whole  year’s  farming. 

The  common  school  and  the  church  were  institutions  which  the 
New  England  settlers  brought  with  them  and  developed  early  in 
their  new  homes.  Many  of  the  people  were  sufficiently  trained  in 
the  common  school  at  the  old  home  to  be  able  to  take  charge  of  the 
school  in  the  new  country.  My  father  had  taught  such  a school  in 
his  own  neighborhood,  Stockbridge,  and  I have  heard  him  tell  with 
some  interest  that  three  of  his  pupils  in  the  school  on  “The  Plain’’ 
were  Mark,  Albert  and  Harry  Hopkins.  Albert  was  a professor  in 
Williams  College  in  Mathemathics  and  Physics,  while  his  brother 
Mark  was  its  distinguished  President. 

My  first  school  privileges  were  enjoyed  in  a small  log  school- 
house  on  the  bank  of  Hoover  Creek,  about  one  half  mile  from  my 
home  on  the  North  Ridge  road,  close  to  the  corner  where  the  road 
turns  to  the  north  toward  Vermilion.  This  house  was  the  typical 
old-fashioned  school-house,  with  a broad  board  for  the  desk,  passing 
around  three  sides  against  the  wall  logs,  the  fourth  side  being  occu- 
pied by  the  broad  fire-place  and  the  door.  There  was  a low  seat, 
without  a back,  for  the  small  children,  the  A,  B,  C class,  across  the 
floor  in  front  of  the  fire.  The  seats  were  formed  by  slabs  from  the 
saw-mill  supported  by  two  legs  at  each  end  and  one  in  the  middle. 
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The  teacher  for  the  first  winter  in  this  school-house  was  my  own 
father.  My  older  brothers  were  among  the  pupils  and  I felt  at  lib- 
erty to  leave  for  one-half  day,  occasionally,  and  go  barefoot  to  the 
school  through  the  light  snow.  A big  boy  at  the  close  of  the  school 
would  take  me  on  his  back  and  carry  me  home.  Our  teachers  were 
sometimes  the  young  daughters  of  the  neighboring  families.  One  of 
them,  Pamelia  Curtis,  a womanly  child  of  thirteen  years,  taught  the 
children  with  entire  dignity  during  the  school  session  and  went  out 
with  them  to  their  play  in  the  woods  when  the  hour  of  recreation 
came.  A lively  boy  would  climb  a small  tree  and  bend  it  down  for 
our  swing.  A loft  in  the  school-house  was  formed  by  rough  boards 
from  the  mill,  laid  upon  the  joists  which  spanned  the  house  from 
side  to  side.  Miss  Pamelia,  who  was  fruitful  in  devices  for  the  chil- 
dren’s entertainment,  including  her  own,  conceived  the  plan  of  ad- 
journing one  day  to  this  upper  loft.  So  she  got  my  brother  Charles, 
her  tall  boy,  to  stand  on  a chair  placed  upon  the  teacher’s  desk,  and 
as  he  passed  the  children  up,  one  by  one,  through  an  opening,  made 
by  moving  a board,  the  teacher  grasped  them  and  drew  them  to  a 
place  of  safety.  Then  the  board  was  replaced.  The  question  arose, 
“Suppose  Dr.  Betts  should  come?”  He  was  a frequent  visitor  and 
the  minister  in  the  colony.  The  teacher  said,  “Why,  we  would  say 
that  Judge  Brown’s  bull  was  seen  near  by  and  we  all  came  up  here 
for  safety.”  We  all  sat  down  around  our  teacher  and  the  session  of 
the  school  proceeded  as  usual.  The  following  evening  I chanced  to 
narrate  the  event  to  my  mother  in  the  presence  of  a young  cousin  of 
the  teacher.  My  act  was  reported,  and  the  next  day  I received  a 
mild  admonition  from  our  young  teacher  for  telling  stories  out  of 
school.  It  was  not  a rebuke  which  she  gave  me  so  much  as  a mat- 
ter of  instruction.  We  were  none  of  us  sensible  of  any  impropriety 
in  the  upstairs  school. 


(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 
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It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  the  announcement  is  made  that 
President  King  has  consented  to  prepare  for  the  Alumni  Magazine 
a synopsis  of  the  month’s  work  in  the  Training  Class,  conducted  by 
him  each  Sunday  morning.  It  will  in  this  way  be  possible  for  those 
away  from  Oberlin  to  continue  their  work  with  the  class,  and  to 
keep  in  touch  with  President  King  and  the  work  in  the  Training 
Class.  For  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
class,  a short  sketch  has  been  prepared  for  this  issue  of  the  Maga- 
zine. 

The  delay  in  issuing  the  first  number  of  the  Magazine  was  un- 
avoidable, due  to  unfulfilled  promises  and  the  large  number  of 
changes  in  the  mailing  list.  It  is  probable  that  many  errors  in 
the  latter  are  still  uncorrected,  and  it  is  the  request  of  the  editors 
that  all^changes  in  address  be  reported  as  soon  as  possible,  and  also 
that  the  mistakes  that  have  occurred  be  forgiven. 
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Alumni 

THE  OBERLIN  HOSPITAL. 

The  need  of  a hospital  in  Oberlin 
has  long  been  too  apparent  to  be  ser- 
iously questioned.  With  the  ad- 
vances in  science  and  improvement 
in  methods  of  dealing  with  disease, 
every  well-ordered  town  of  Oberlin’s 
size,  has  or  wants  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  hospital  conveniences.  With 
nearly  two  thousand  young  people 
who  have  here  only  temporary  homes, 
with  little  or  no  provision  for  proper 
care  in  case  of  illness,  this  need  be- 
comes little  less  than  a necessity. 

This  long  felt  want  has  often  been 
expressed.  At  a meeting  of  the  trus- 
tees in  August  1854,  it  was  “voted  that 
the  prudential  committee  be  author- 
ized to  make  an  outlay  of  money  in 
case  of  the  sickness  of  students,  at 
any  time  that  it  may  be  thought  de- 
sirable." In  later  years  it  has  re- 
peatedly been  pointed  out  that  al- 
though the  condition  of  health  in  the 
town  has  been  above  the  average,  yet 
with  such  a population  of  students, 
it  is  inevitable  that  in  the  course  of 
the  school  year,  many  cases  of  illness 
must  occur  which  are  too  serious  to 
be  properly  cared  for  in  a boarding 
house  or  dormitory  This  has  led  to 
the  necessity  of  sending  many  away 
to  hospitals  in  Cleveland  and  other 
cities,  or  to  their  homes,  when  the 
condition  of  the  patient  made  a jour- 
ney dangerous  and  often  a serious 
hindrance  to  recovery. 

President  Barrows  called  attention 
to  the  need  and  urged  that  steps  be 
taken  to  secure  a college  hospital. 
Dean  Luce  in  her  report  to  the  trus- 


News 

tees  in  November  1902,  says:  “In  sev- 
eral cases  of  typhoid  fever  we  have 
been  dependent  upon  the  kindness  of 
the  townspeople  for  suitable  accom- 
modations, and  in  two  cases  the  phys- 
ician himself  was  forced  to  take  the 
patient  to  his  own  home.  The  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  students 
has  greatly  reduced  the  accommoda- 
tions formerly  available  in  an  emer- 
gency, and  we  are  thirty  miles  from 
any  hospital.  May  I urge  that  plans 
for  at  least  a hospital  ward  with  the 
constant  attendance  of  a trained  nurse 
receive  your  very  earnest  and  speedy 
consideration." 

The  same  year  President  King,  then 
dean  of  the  College,  in  his  report 
says:  “While  the  general  health  of 

the  students  has  been  good,  it  remains 
true  * * * * that  the  need  of  a mod- 
est college  hospital  is  very  great. 
* * * * Thc  practice  increasingly 
prevailing  in  all  the  best  colleges  in- 
dicates what  our  line  of  action  must 
be  in  the  matter." 

In  subsequent  reports  of  the  presi- 
dent and  deans,  attention  is  repeat- 
edly called  to  thc  same  subject.  In 
1901,  a committee  of  thc  faculty  re- 
ported upon  the  situation  and  pro- 
posed plans  by  which  a very  modest 
beginning  might  be  made  looking 
toward  a hospital  such  as  is  needed. 
No  appropriation  of  funds  was  made, 
however,  tor  this  purpose,  and  the 
matter  was  dropped,  the  trustees  evi- 
dently considering  other  needs  of  the 
college  more  imperative  than  that  of 
a hospital. 

Thus  it  was  that  up  to  one  year  ago, 
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the  town  and  college  were  in  practi- 
cally the  same  situation  that  they 
were  half  a century  earlier,  when  the 
trustees  first  recognized  the  need  of 
caring  for  sick  students.  Apparently 
we  were  no  nearer  the  realization  of 
our  hope  for  a hospital. 

At  this  time  a conference  of  six 
physicians  of  the  town  was  held  and 
it  was  decided  to  attempt  to  organize 
a hospital  association.  With  the  co- 
operation of  a number  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  and  other  citizens 
this  organization  was  effected,  and 
the  association  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  state. 

From  the  first  the  enterprise  has 
appealed  to  all  as  such  a necessary 
and  important  one,  that  it  has  met 
with  the  encouragement  of  faculty 
and  townspeople  alike.  As  no  large 
amount  of  money  was  in  sight,  with 
which  to  build  a hospital,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  plan  for  a very  small  be 
ginning.  The  annual  membership 
fee  in  the  association  was  fixed  at  five 
dollars,  and  two  hundred  members 
were  enrolled.  On  the  strength  of 
the  S1000  thus  obtained,  the  associa- 
tion rented  a recently  built  and  sani- 
tary dwelling  house  at  21  South  Cedar 
Avenue.  The  furnishings  and  equip- 
ment were  promptly  and  generously 
supplied  by  individuals  and  societies 
who  inteiested  themselves  in  the  en- 
terprise. 

The  business  of  the  association  is 
in  the  hands  of  a board  of  trustees, 
and  the  management  of  the  hospital 
is  under  the  supervision  of  a board 
of  managers,  composed  of  eight  physi- 
cians and  nine  lay  members.  The 
trustees  now  serving  are  Professor 


Morrison,  Mayor  Carter,  Dean  St.John, 
Mr.  J.  D.  Yocom  of  the  Business  Col- 
lege and  Mr.  F.  J.  Dick.  Dr.  F.  E. 
Leonard  is  president  of  the  associ- 
ation. 

The  temerity  of  undertaking  to 
start  a hospital  with  the  extremely 
small  amount  of  money  which  we 
had  in  our  treasury,  is  fully  appreci- 
ated. It  has  been  remarked  that  no- 
where except  in  Oberlin  would  such 
a thing  be  attempted.  Yet  a begin- 
ning has  been  made.  The  hospital 
was  opened  for  patients  in  August  of 
this  year,  and  has  already  proved  its 
usefulness. 

The  hospital  has  no  endowment, 
unless  the  membership  be  considered 
a form  of  “living  endowment.”  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  raise  large 
sums  of  money  here,  as  it  is  well  un- 
derstood that  the  financial  condition 
of  most  of  the  citizens  of  Oberlin  and 
the  many  benevolences  and  mission- 
ary enterprises  which  they  already 
support,  make  large  gifts  for  them 
impossible.  The  hearty  co-operation 
and  appreciative  interest  in  the  en- 
terprise manifested  by  the  whole 
community  is  most  encouraging,  and 
is  in  fact  the  chief  asset  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  to  let  the 
project  rest  where  it  is.  What  we 
have  is  only  a beginning,  and  by  no 
means  all  that  is  desired.  One  of  the 
greatest  needs  is  a cottage  for  the 
isolation  and  proper  treatment  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  When  these  dis- 
eases occur  in  a dormitory  or  large 
boarding  house,  the  situation  is  most 
embarassing.  Quarantine  in  such  a 
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house  is  disastrous.  The  only  alter- 
native is  prompt  removal  of  the  pa- 
tient in  order  that  the  other  students 
may  go  on  with  their  work;  and  ex- 
perience shows  that  it  is  a most  diffi- 
cult matter  to  find  in  town  any  place 
in  which  such  a case  can  be  properly 
cared  for  and  isolated.  One  of  the 
aims  of  the  association  is  to  provide 
a cottage  in  which  such  cases  can  be 
treated  with  safety  to  the  patient  and 
to  the  community.  A fund  has  been 
started  for  this  purpose,  but  is  still 
too  small  to  be  available  at  present, 
although  the  need  is  immediately 
urgent. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  hospital 
will  be  self-supporting,  and  in  order 
that  it  may  be  permanent  and  do  the 
most  possible  good,  an  endowment  is 
greatly  needed  to  furnish  a steady  in- 
come and  to  make  some  provision  for 
patients  who  are  unable  to  pay  for 
hospital  care. 

It  has  always  been  true  that  many 
of  Oberlin’s  best  students  have  been 
self-supporting.  As  long  as  they 
have  their  health  Oberlin  is  a good 
place  for  them,  but  when  they  have 
suffered  illness  of  any  serious  nature, 
their  situation  here  has  been  most 
disheartening.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
some  of  the  best  men  and  women 
have  been  lost  to  Oberlin  through 
discouragement  which  might  have 
been  averted  had  proper  care  been 
available  to  them  here. 

The  beginning  which  has  been  made 
is  a very  modest  one,  and  meets  only 
a part  of  the  requirements  of  the 
college  and  of  the  town.  Whether  it 
will  grow  and  develop  until  we  have 
here  a hospital  which  will  be  a credit 


to  Oberlin,  and  which  will  place  the 
college  in  this  respect  on  an  equality 
with  other  leading  institutions,  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Let  us  hope  that 
it  may. 

George  C.  Jameson. 


OUTLINES  OF  PRESIDENT  KING’S 
TRAINING  CLASS  STUDIES. 

Introductory  Note.  The  editors 
tell  me  that  a number  of  the  alumni 
have  expressed  a desire  for  some  re- 
port of  my  regular  Sunday  Bible  Class 
work, and  the  editors  accordingly  have 
asked  me  to  furnish  a synopsis  of 
what  I am  now  giving  to  this  Class. 
These  outlines  are  furnished  in  an- 
swer to  that  request. 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the 
theme  of  the  Class  has  been  “The 
Teaching  of  Jesus."  Last  year  was 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  in 
Luke,  and  that  study  is  being  con- 
tinued the  present  year.  The  year 
began  in  the  midst  of  Chapter  XII, 
and  I will  make  the  outlines  for  this 
issue  cover  the  work  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Xllth  and  Xlllth  Chapters. 
Each  of  these  chapters  constitutes  a 
kind  of  a unity,  and  without  forcing 
interpretation,  both  may  be  treated 
as  fairly  consistent  wholes. 

LUKE  XII. 

I Circumstances. 

1 The  chapter  shows  a clear  sense 
on  Jesus’  part  of  the  absolute  inevit- 
ableness  of  the  uncompromising 
struggle  he  must  make  with  the  Phar- 
isees, to  the  bitter  end.  (cf.ll:53-54.) 

2 In  the  Xlth  Chapter  he  has  been 
showingthe  roots  of  their  hostility, 
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not  only,  but  of  their  moral  ruin,  as 
well. 

3 His  condemnation  of  them  has 
been,  at  the  same  time,  a solemn 
warning  to  all  01  hers,  especially  to 
his  disciples,  not  to  take  the  same 
road. 

4 His  illustrations  (11:37-52)  have 
shown  how  tendencies,  originally  in- 
nocent and  intended  to  be  helpful, 
easily  become  totally  perverted,  where 
there  is  not  absolute  honesty  of  heart. 

5 He  knows  how  dominant  for  his 
time  Pharisaism  is,  how  it  arrogates 
to  itself  the  moral  and  religious  ideals 
of  the  nation;— what  danger,  there- 
fore, there  is  that  his  disciples  may 
be  swept  into  this  spirit.  This  would 
be  to  lose  ci!l  he  came  to  do.  And 
so  he  does  not  mince  words.  There 
must  be  no  misunderstanding,  no  pos- 
sioility  of  confusing  his  point  of  view 
with  the  Pharisaic,  for  Pharisaism,  he 
feels,  is  not  religion  but  the  betrayal 
of  religion;  not  life,  but  the  subtlest 
enemy  of  life, — a deadly  infection. 

6 And  so  there  follows  (Ch.  XII) 
in  the  presence  of  the  multitude  and 
for  all  (12:1)  the  plainest  warning 
against  the  Pharisaic  spirit  in  its 
different  manifestations.  The  theme 
of  the  Chapter  might  thus  be  called 
“Motives  against  the  Pharisaic  spirit," 
or  “The  enemies  of  life.” 

II  Motives  against  the  Pharisaic 
spirit. 

The  chapter  may  thus  be  outlined: 
1 Motives  against  hypocrisy  (vv.l- 
12).  2 Motives  against  covetousness 

(w. 13-21.  cf.  11:39).  3.  Motives 

against  anxiety  (vv. 22-34.  cf.  v.  21). 
4.  Motives  against  the  ungirt  life 

vv. 35-53).  5.  Motives  against  blind- 


ness to  moral  and  spiritual  trends 
(vv. 54-59. ) The  last  two  closely  in- 
volve each  other. 

This  may  all  be  put  perhaps  better 
positively, — motives  to  (1)  absolute 
honesty,  (2)  unselfishness,  (3)  trust  in 
God,  (4)  vigilant  watchfulness,  (5) 
moral  insight. 

A.  Motives  against  falseness  or 
hypocrisy  (12:  112) 

Christ  centers  his  whole  judgment 
of  Pharisaism  on  hypocrisy  as  the 
essence  of  all.  It  is  a show,  not  the 
reality;  neither  religion  nor  life;  no 
fundamental  soundness  of  spirit;  a 
total  lack  of  downright  honesty,  of 
thoroughgoing,  absolute  integrity. 

1 The  first  motive  thus  growing 
out  of  the  whole  preceding  chapter  is 
the  awful  peril  of  falseness,  the  abso- 
lute  necessity  of  the  opposite  spirit 
if  we  are  to  come  into  life  at  all;  there 
is  no  unity,  wholeness,  singleness,  or 
soundness  of  life  otherwise.  In  a 
word,  the  motive  here  suggested  is, — 
falseness  is  our  greatest  peril,  (v. 
1 andCh.  XI.) 

2 In  a world  of  truth,  under  a 
God  of  truth,  truth  will  out.  A lie,  a 
false  show,  does  not  anywhere  fit  into 
the  warp  and  woof  of  an  honest 
world.  It  will  surely  betray  itself. 
In  a word,  the  truth  will  out ; false- 
ness cannot  finally  avail,  (w.2-3.) 

3 If  tempted  to  falseness,  (as,  for 
example,  in  this  struggle  with  Phar- 
isaism) by  fear  of  hardship  and  death 
of  the  body,  keep  in  mind  that  these 
are  not  the  great  causes  for  fear; 
fear  for  your  inner  self,  not  for  your 
body.  The  only  fatal  injury  that  any 
man  can  do  you  is  to  break  down  the 
guard  of  your  inner  life,  to  infect 
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your  spirit,  to  corrupt  your  life  at 
its  source,  to  make  integrity  impossi- 
ble. Fear  for  your  inner  life.  Fear 
God.  And  let  this  nobler  fear  deliv- 
er you  from  the  meaner.  In  a word’ 
replace  the.  meaner  fear  of  hard- 
ship and  death  bp  the  greater  fear 
of  your  soul  and  God.  (w.4-5.) 

4 God  has  not  forgotten.  He  has 
you  in  his  care.  Dare  to  be  true  and 
trust  the  God  of  truth.  It  will  not 
mean  deliverance  from  all  trial  and 
difficulty,  but  it  does  mean  that  the 
Father  cares;  he  is  no  indifferent  on- 
looker. Everything  that  concerns 
you  concerns  him.  God  cares : He 
has  not  forgotten,  (vv.  6-7.) 

5 True  to  the  truth,  living  the 
true  life  of  loyalty  to  the  King  of 
Righteousness,  you  are  owned  by 
him.  You  thereby  prove  yourself  a 
disciple  of  Christ  and  child  of  God, 
and  the  whole  universe  must  bear 
witness.  In  this  mean  and  petty, 
sordid  spot,  where  now  you  are 
called  to  be  true,  where  you  seem  to 
stand  alone,  just  there  God  owns  you 
as  his  child,  in  the  presence  of  the 
highest  and  noblest.  The  universe 
holds  no  richer  reward  than  approval 
like  that.  In  a word,  God  owns , and 
Christ  confesses , the  true  life.  (vv. 
8-9.) 

6 This  spirit  of  falseness,  this 
juggling  with  your  own  conscience, 
this  putting  out  the  very  light  within 
you,  this  sinning  against  God  in  your 
own  heart,  leads  to  eternal  sin.  It  is 
one  thing  to  fail  to  understand  even 
the  crowning  revelation  of  God  in 
Christ;  it  is  another,  and  far  more 
serious,  to  be  false  to  the  inner  light 
of  your  own  spirit;  to  put  out  your 


own  soul's  eyes.  Here  is  seen  theaw- 
fulness  of  the  peril.  In  a word,  false- 
ness leads  to  eternal  sin.  ( v.10.) 

7  If  true  to  the  truth,  if  faithful 
to  the  inner  light,  and  to  your  con- 
fession of  Christ,  you  need  not  fear 
the  hour  of  future  crisis.  It  cannot 
take  you  unawares.  You  will  be  ad- 
equate to  the  situation  if  you  are 
bringing  an  honest  self  to  the  crisis 
hour.  You  have  prepared  yourself 
and  not  merely  a speech.  That  trial 
and  crisis  hour  that  stands  at  the  end 
of  your  fidelity,  where  your  words 
seem  very  important,  you  need  not 
fear.  God  will  then  teach  by  his 
Spirit,  as  he  has  led  hitherto.  In  a 
word,  if  you  are  true,  no  future 
crisis  hour  need  daunt  you.  God 
is  pledged  to  your  aid.  ( v v. 11-12  ) 

B.  Motives  against  covetousness. 

(12:13-21). 

Jesus  refuses  to  be  drawn  into  pro- 
perty disputes,  thereby  expressing 
his  sense  of  the  relative  unimpor- 
tance of  such  a mission.  He  is  sent 
for  a permanent  work,  that  takes 
hold  on  the  eternal,  that  deals  with 
man  as  man,  and  as  child  of  God. 
(vv  13-14).  The  circumstance  be- 
comes, thus,  an  occasion  for  a warn- 
ing against  all  covetousness,  (v.15). 

Jesus  sums  up  his  entire  argument 
against  the  covetous  life  in  the  sen- 
tence, "A  man's  life  consisteth  not  in 
the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesseth.”  Life  lies  not  in  things, 
or  in  the  selfish  life.  (v.  15b).  This 
is  not  life,  as  a little  thought  will 
show.  For  (1)  even  enjoyment  goes 
back  to  the  capacity  iu  oneself.  The 
vital  question  is  not,  therefore,  what 
things  have  been  gathered,  but  what 
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self  has  been  developed,  (vv.  17-18). 
Has  one  developed  capacity  for 
large  permanent  enjoyment?  (2) 
Life,  too,  is  no  larger  or  more  per- 
manent than  the  objects  to  which  it  is 
given.  (vvl8-19).  If,  therefore,  one’s 
main  resource  is  in  sense  pleasures, 
his  life  is  sure  to  pass,  and  to  pass 
quickly.  (3)  Again,  in  all  lower 
pleasures  there  is  a decided  natural 
and  inevitable  limit.  Indefinite 
pleasurable  indulgence  is  impossible. 
(v.19).  “The  world  passeth  away, 
and  the  lust  thereof.”  (4)  One  can- 
not carry  things  into  the  other  life; 
he  can  only  carry  himself.  What 
kind  of  a self  is  it  to  be?  Is  the  end 
to  be  a great  fortune  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a poor,  petty,  mean  little  self  on 
the  other,  with  no  trained  capacity'for 
entering  into  the  great  enterprises  and 
plans  of  God  in  the  other  life?  Or  is 
the  man  getting  steadily  ready  for  a 
larger  and  ever  larger  life,  learning  to 
enjoy  the  great  permanent  interests 
here?  (vv.20-21).  (5)  Other  re- 

sources thus  become  necessary  even 
for  the  interesting  life,  for  man  is 
made  for  greater  ends  than  those  of 
the  selfish  life.  The  great  sources  of 
joy  are  growth,  work  in  a great  cause, 
and  friendship.  Is  he  planning  for 
growth,  for  taking  on  the  great  en- 
thusiasms in  great  causes  and  inter- 
ests? Is  friendship  a steadily  greater 
and  more  sacred  thing  to  him?  Is  he 
rich  toward  God”  and  not  merely 
laying  up  treasure  for  himself?  The 
motives  against  covetousness  then,  in 
this  paragraph  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  may  perhaps  be  thus  summar- 
ized: 


1 Life  lies  not  in  things. 

2 Put  the  growth  of  the  self  over 
against  the  growth  of  things. 

3 Remember  the  danger  of  the  be- 
numbing effects  of  material  prosperity. 

4 Merely  material  aims  shut  out 
all  really  great  ambitions.  One  can 
only  “build  greater"  barns,  and  mul- 
tiply things,  instead  of  building  a 
greater  life  and  multiplying  interests 
in  common  with  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

5 And  the  covetous  life  means  in- 
evitable, irretrievable  defeat  in  the 
end.  It  is  not  “rich  toward  God.” 
There  is  no  sharing  of  the  eternal 
purposes  and  life  of  God. 

C Motives  against  anxiety.  (12:- 
22-34). 

1 The  greater  gifts  of  life  and 
body  are  a pledge  of  the  lesser 
gifts  of  food  and  clothing,  (v.23). 

2 God's  care  of  far  inferior 
creatures  should  assure  you  of  his 
care  for  you.  (v.24). 

3 Anxiety  is  useless,  and  worse 
than  useless.  Your  life  is  not  in 
your  own  power;  you  cannot  prolong 
it  by  a span,  much  less,  can  you  de- 
termine its  sources  of  strength.  You 
must  depend  on  God  in  most;  why 
not  in  all?  Habits  of  worry  sap 
present  strength,  and  unfit  for  future 
crises,  (vv.25-25). 

4 Anxiety,  therefore , invites  a 
feeble , wavering,  vacillating  mind 
that  is  naturally  the  prey  of  circum- 
stances, in  no  mood  and  with  no 
power  to  rise  above  circumstances 
and  master  them.  Faith  conquers, 
where  doubt,  because  it  doubts,  is 
defeated.  “Neither  be  ye  of  doubtful 
mind."  (v.29.)  Contrast  the  mood 
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that  says,  “It  ought  to  be  done  and  it 
can  be  done.” 

5 This  excessive  anxiety  for  food 

and  clothing  is  only  another  form  of 
the  worldly  spirit  of  seeking  things 
supremely . (vv.29-30.a) 

6 Accept  my  clear  assurance, 
Christ  says,  that  you  may  trust  the 
Heavenly  Father,  and  so  drive  out 
fear  and  worry.  (vv.30b-32.) 

7 Drive  out  anxiety  as  to  the 
petty  aims,  by  devotion  to  the 
great  aims  of  the  Kingdom  (v31.) 
Put  the  first  things  first.  Become  so 
absorbed  in  great  unselfish  aims  that 
the  smaller  and  selfish  may  fall  away 
forgotten,  (vv.3133.) 

8 So,  only,  can  your  life  take  on 
permanence;  only  so,  live  in  the 
eternal;  only  so,  get  the  heavenly 
treasure.  Your  heart  will  rest  in  its 
great,  eternal,  divine  aims,  and  so 
lose  its  petty  worries  and  anxieties. 
( vv.33-34  ) 

D.  Motives  against  the  ungirt 
life,  to  vigilant  watchfulness. 
(12-35-59.) 

Jesus  seems  to  think  of  the 
Pharisaic  spirit  as  having  crept  in 
thru  failure  to  be  true  to  the  light 
already  given,  and  so  smothering 
further  light.  In  the  words  of  Pro- 
fessor Peabody,  "Spiritual  insensibili- 
ty is  not  an  intellectual,  but  a moral 
defect— the  sheer  indolence  and 
satiety  of  a loose  and  ungirt  habit  of 
life.”  Moral  blindness  (vv.  54-59) 
and  inability  to  face  the  stern  crises 
(vv. 49-53)  are  the  natural  result  of 
the  ungirt,  indolent  life.  (vv. 35-48.) 
Vigilant  watchfulness,  therefore,  is 
the  price  of  all  attainment.  Lack  of 
watchfulness,  in  Christ's  thought, 


belongs  thus  among  the  great  enemies 
of  life. 

1 Every  man  is  a servant  put  in 
trust  with  life  and  capacities.  This 
calls  for  the  vigilant  alertness  of 
servants  momentarily  expecting  their 
lord’s  return,  (vv. 35-36. ) 

2 Our  watchful  fidelity  has  the 
great  reward  of  the  approval  of  our 
Lord , and  of  his  own  giving  of  him- 
self in  larger  measure  to  us.  God 
does  not  forget  untaru'shed  fidelity 
to  great  trusts  under  trial.  Our  very 
life  is  blessed  thereby,  (v.37. ) 

3 The  greater  the  trial  in  which 
one  is  true,  the  greater  the  honor  of 
the  life.  (v.38. ) 

4 Neglect  and  negligence  are 
never  safe.  There  is  no  good  or 
sale  time  to  fall  below  one's  best. 
“Be  ye  also  ready.”  (vv. 39-40.) 

5 The  motive  of  trust  for  others , 
as  well  as  for  oneself;  (for  in  verses 
41-48,  Jesus  seems  to  be  speaking  to 
the  disciples  as  leaders.)  The 
higher  the  calling,  the  greater  the 
trust  and  the  need  of  watchfulness. 
The  leader  can  least  of  all  afford  the 
ungirt  life.  He  must  be  worthy,  and 
more  than  worthy,  of  his  best  associ- 
ates; and  every  man  needs  for  his 
own  upgirding  the  thought  that  if  he 
fails,  he  imperils  not  himsell  alone, 
but  many  others;  if  he  conquers,  he 
wins  not  for  himself  alone,  but  adds 
strength  to  other  lives  also,  (vv.41-43.) 

6 Fidelity  means  stilt  larger 
trusts,  ever  larger  opportunities 
crowding  in  on  the  life.  Not  only, 
then,  because  of  the  trusts  already 
given,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the 
vastly  larger  trusts  in  store,  that  arc 
jeopardized  by  every  lack  of  watch- 
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fulness,  one  is  to  be  faithful,  (v.44. ) 

7 Resist  the  subtle  temptation 
which  urges  that  the  fact  of  the  high 
place  of  service,  already  won,  allows 
laxness  and  use  of  the  entrusted 
power  for  selfish  tyranny.  B 
doubly  on  your  guard  against  the 
beguilemeids  of  your  own  success. 
(v-45. ) Success  and  power  are 
sterner  triers  of  the  souls  of  men  than 
hardship  and  defeat.  The  fatal  series 
too  often  is  this:  a little  success,  con- 
sequent laxness,  laziness,  easy  self- 
indulgence,  excusing  oneself  from 
hard  things,  tyranny  over  others, 
failure  to  grow,  degeneration,  and 
defeat. 

8 The  certain  and  inevitable 
penalty  of  abuse,  of  trust  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  One  can't  play  false 
and  have  the  reward  of  honest 
fidelity.  His  building  is  false;  in 
some  hour  of  stress  it  will  tumble 
about  his  ears.  Literally  “his  por- 
tion is  with  the  unfaithful.”  (v.46.) 

9 Judgment  is  according  to 
light.  Where  much  is  given,  as  to 
the  favored  and  to  leaders,  there 
much  shall  be  required.  Your 
greater  trust  requires  not  less  but 
greater  watchfulness,  not  less  but 
greater  fidelity,  (vv.47-48.) 

10  Such  lack  of  watchfulness  and 
of  fidelity,  Jesus  urges,  insures 
inability  to  meet  the  stern  crisis 
that  certainly  awaits  my  disciples,  as 
it  awaits  me.  (vv.49-53.) 

11  Not  less  certainly  does  the  un- 
girt life  lead  to  growing  lack  of 
moral  insight , to  entire  inability  to 
see  the  really  great  moral  trends  of 
the  times,  to  moral  blindness,  and 


therefore,  to  failure  to  adjust  to  these 
trends,  and  hence  to  fruitlessness 
and  wreck.  ( v v. 54-59. ) Arrest  the 
process,  therefore,  at  once,  lest  its 
last  bitter  penalty  be  required.  Do 
not  suppose  you  can  deceive  or  cheat 
God,  or  can  escape  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  your  sowing.  One 
receives  in  himself  the  full  results. 
(vv.58-59. ) (This  interpretation 
assumes  that  verses  58  and  59  belong 
in  this  connection,  tho  of  that  we 
cannot  be  certain.) 

LUKE  XIII. 

Chapter  XIII,  which  may  also  be 
treated  not  unnaturally  as  a kind  of 
whole,  is  one  of  continued  warning, 
extending  the  motives  to  watchful- 
ness of  Chapter  XII,  and  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  under  the  follow- 
ing heads: 

1 Warning  against  uncharita- 
ble judgment  ol  others  on  account 
of  calamities  that  have  come  to  them; 
and  at  the  same  time  against  for- 
getting the  absolute  need  of  life  in 
oneself.  No  hiding  behind  another’s 
sin  can  be  of  the  slightest  value. 
Life  comes  only  from  life;  see  to  it 
that  the  seed  of  life  is  in  you. 
“Except  ye  repent"— get  a new  mind. 
(vv.1-5. ) 

2 Warning  against  fruitless- 
ness, mere  harmlessness  of  life.  In 
Martineau’s  words,  “The  severe 
prerogatives  of  an  existance  half 
divine  are  ours.  To  wear  away  life 
in  unproductive  harmlessness  is 
innocent  no  more;  with  the  glory  we 
take  the  cross;  and,  instead  of  slum- 
bering at  noon  in  Eden,  must  keep 
the  midnight  watch  within  Gethse- 
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mane.”  The  fruitless  life  not  only  is 
itself  useless,  but  cumbers  ground 
that  might  nourish  a fruitful  life 
No  facility  in  beautiful  prayers,  no 
activity  along  religious  lines,  can 
take  the  place  of  genuine  fruit  in 
life,  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  (vv.6-9. 
of  Matt.  7:16-23.) 

3 Warning  against  deadness  to 
mercy,  exalting  sacrifice  above  mercy, 
in  the  legalistic  spirit,  and  so  mis- 
reading God  himself,  and  hence,  all 
life.  Institutions  of  every  sort,  secu- 
lar or  sacred,  have  their  sole  right  to 
exist  on  the  ground  of  service  to  men, 
for  love’s  sake  only.  So  Christ  ar- 
gues,even  as  to  the  supreme  institution 
of  the  Sabbath,  (vv. 10-17). 

4 The  next  paragraph  (vv. 18-21), 
whether  here  in  its  original  historical 
setting  or  not,  as  a matter  of  fact  does 
contain  a warning  against  a smalt 
and  petty  view  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  parables  of  the  mustard  seed,  and 
of  the  leaven,  contain  solid  encour- 
agement to  large  views  of  the  King- 
dom. (1)  They  mean  that  one  may 
count  confidently  on  growth  where 
there  is  any  seed  of  life,  any  leaven. 
(2)  They  mean  that  the  very  forces 
of  God  are  involved,  that  God  is 
working  with  us.  (3)  They  mean 
that  this  growth  of  the  Kingdom  in 
us  and  in  the  world  will  be  surpris- 
ing, and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
initial  germ.  (4)  They  mean  that 
the  method  is  the  contagion  of  love 
from  heart  to  heart.  (5)  And  they 
urge  us  therefore,  against  all  small 
and  petty  views  of  the  Kingdom.  For 
oneself,  lor  one's  friends,  for  society, 
for  the  world,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is 
like  a seed; — we  may  plant  it  and 


cherish  it  with  certainty  of  its  growth; 
it  is  like  leaven; — we  may  put  it  into 
the  meal  of  life  sure  that  it  will 
leaven  the  lump. 

5 Warning  aga  inst  lack  of  ear- 
nestness, of  ceasing  to  strive  to  the 
end.  (vv. 22-30).  I think  Adeney  is 
right  in  saying,  “Indirectly  Jesus  sets 
aside  the  question  (v.23)  as  based  on 
an  error.  There  is  no  fixed  number; 
few  or  many.  The  number  will  de- 
pend on  the  choice  and  effort  of  men 
and  women.”  The  very  possibility 
of  character  makes  this  certain.  Jesus 
therefore,  turns  the  incident  at  once 
into  the  strongest  possible  exhorta- 
tion to  the  questioner  to  be  dead  in 
earnest  in  his  seeking  of  the  King- 
dom. (vv. 24-27).  In  Robertson’s 
words,  “Let  men  see  that  you  are 
real  — inconsistent,  it  may  be,  sinful: 
oh,  full  of  sin,  impetuous,  hasty,  per- 
haps stern;  John  was.  But  compel 
them  to  feel  that  you  arc  in  earnest. 
This  is  the  secret  of  influence."  These 
earnest-minded,  the  radically  con- 
scientious, whether  of  Jews  (v.28) 
or  of  the  people  (v.59)  belong  to  the 
Kingdom.  There  will  be  many  re- 
versals of  conventional  and  tradition- 
al judgment.  “The  last  shall  be  first” 
just  becauscof  this  fundamental,  down 
right  earnestness  of  spirit,  (v.30). 

6 Warning  against  the  life  that 
is  blind  to  t/i>  messengers  of  Hod. 
(vv. 31-35).  The  awful  irony  of  the 
situation  grips  the  mind  of  Christ, 
that  Jerusalem,  “the  City  of  God" 
should  be  pre-eminently  the  destroy- 
er of  his  prophets, — blind,  bitter, 
destroying  the  very  messengers  God 
was  sending  o it.  It  is  all  the 
stronger  warning  to  others  because 
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indirect,  that  they  fail  not  to  have 
eyes  to  see  their  own  opportunities, 
that  they  be  not  blind  to  God’s  best 
gifts. 

The  paragraphs  of  Chapter  XIII 
may  perhaps  be  put  in  this  brief, 
positive  form: 

1 Be  sure  the  new  mind  is  in  you. 
( vv.1-5). 

2 Be  no  cumberers  of  the  ground; 
have  fruit  in  life,  (vv.6-9.) 

3 Achieve  the  end  and  source  of 
all  law  in  love,  (vv.10-17). 

4 Be  a seed  of  life,  permeating 
leaven  for  righteousness  and  God. 
(vv. 18-21.) 

5 Be  in  dead  earnest  in  your 
struggle  for  life,  (vv.22-30.) 

6 Have  eyes  and  will  for  God’s 
opportunity,  (vv. 31-35). 

Henry  Churchill  King 


A GIFT  FOR  THE  WEN'S  BUILD- 
ING. 

President  King  at  flic  close  of 
chapel  services,  Wednesday,  October 
16,  announced  a gift  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  to  be  added  to  the 
funds  necessary  for  a building  to  be 
called  the  Men’s  Building.  The 
donor,  a Boston  gentleman,  has 
previously  made  two  generous  gilts 
to  Oberlin;  the  first  being  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  toward  the 
‘‘Half  Million  Fund,"  and  the  second, 
money  for  improving  the  trees  on  the 
campus.  The  Men’s  building,  when 
completed,  will  he  used  exclusively 
by  the  young  men  of  the  institution, 
and  will  be  the  centre  of  all  their 
interests,  both  religious  and  secular. 


OBERLIN  AT  THE  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  OF  CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES. 

Oberlin  College  has  no  denomina- 
tional limitations.  Its  Faculty,  Trus- 
tees and  students  represent  a good 
many  different  churches.  But  Ober- 
lin is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
of  the  more  than  forty  American 
colleges  founded  by  Congregational- 
ists,  a large  proportion  of  the  Semi- 
nary graduates  are  in  the  Congrega- 
tional ministry,  two  of  the  largest 
Congregational  churches  in  the 
United  States  are  in  Oberlin,  the 
pastors  and  President  King  and  Pro- 
fessor Bosworth  and  others  of  the 
Faculty  are  leaders  in  the  denomina- 
tion, and  Oberlin  has  always  a large 
part  in  National  Congregational 
gatherings. 

The  largest  assembly  in  the  history 
ol  Congregationalism  in  the  United 
States  was  held  in  Cleveland,  Octo- 
ber 8-17,  and  Oberlin  College  and 
churches  shared  with  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  Cleveland  and  the 
Cleveland  Congregational  Club  the 
honor  and  pleasure  of  being  the 
hosts  of  the  National  Council  and 
the  affiliated  Benevolent  Societies. 

A special  train  of  fourteen  coaches 
on  the  Lake  Shore  road  brought  801 
delegates  and  friends  to  Cbtrlin  to 
hear  the  Second  church  choir  led  by 
Professor  Kimball  with  Frofessor 
Andrews  at  the  organ,  and  750  were 
guests  of  the  College  at  supper  in 
Warner  Gymnasium  and  heard  three 
after  dinner  addresses  which  were 
practically  a part  of  the  National 
Council  program. 
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The  Olney  Collection,  which  is 
still  in  its  beautiful  Greek  temple 
home  in  Cleveland  near  Pilgrim 
church,  was  thrown  open  to  the 
visitors  on  invitation  of  the  College 
and  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Judd  to  whom  the  building  belongs. 

President  King  is  a vice  president 
of  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  Education  Society 
and  was  elected  vice-president  of  the 
American  Board.  Dr.  Warner  is 
president  of  the  Church  Building 
Society  and  is  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  A.  M.  A.,  Rev.  C 
S.  Mills  and  H.  Clark  Ford  of  the 
Oberlin  Trustee  Board  are  president 
and  vice  president  of  the  Home 
Missionary  Society.  Rev.  C.  J. 
Ryder  ’75  is  a secretary  of  the  A.  M. 

A.  and  Rev.  W.  F.  McMillen  ’87  0.T.S.of 
the  Sunday  School  Society. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  Pilgrim 
church  of  which  the  pastors  are  Rev. 

D.  F.  Bradley  ’82  and  '85  and  Rev. 

E. S.Rothrock ’89.0.T.S.  Theaddress  Of 
welcome  for  Ohio  Congregationalists 
was  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Hiatt  ’85,0.  T . S.  pas- 
tor of  Euclid  Avenue  church.  On  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements  besides 
the  pastors  were  G.  B.  Siddall  ’91,  J. 

B.  Smiley  ’89,  A.  M.  Gibbons  ’90,  F. 

C.  Case  and  W.  B.  Davis. 

On  the  Committee  of  twenty-eight 
on  Tri-Church  Union  were  Dr.  Mills  of 
the  Trustees,  E.  P.  Johnson  of  the 
Prudential  Committee,  Dr.  Bradshaw, 
Rev.  W.  E.  Barton  '90,  O.  T.  S.  and  Rev. 
Geo.  E.  Hall  '72. 

Among  those  who  made  reports 
and  addresses  were  Dr.  Tenney,  Rev. 

F.  J.  Van  Horn  '90  and  '9.1,  I.  W. 
Metcalf  ’78  and  81,  Rev.  II.  H.  Hart 


’75,  Rev.  W.  A.  Knight  ’00  O.  T.S. 

Two  of  the  strongest  addresses 
before  the  Council  were  by  Professor 
Bosworth’86  O.T.S.  and  Professor  E. 
A.  Steiner  ’91  O.  T.  S. 

On  the  A.  M.  A.  program  were 
John  R.  Rogers  ’75,  Dean  Florence 
M.  Fitch  ’97,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Church 
Terrell  84. 

Among  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  speakers  were  Rev.  M.  E. 
Everz  ’74  O.  T.  S.  Rev.  C.  S.  Patton  ’88, 
Rev.  Andrew  Gavlick  ’99,  O.  T.  S.  and 
Rev.  John  Prucha  ’92  O.  T.  S. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  American  Board  program  was  the 
unusual  number  of  missionaries  with 
strong  messages  direct  from  their  own 
fields  and  addresses  by  secretaries 
who  have  spent  a large  part  of  the 
past  year  in  mission  countries.  On 
the  program  were  Rev.  I.  M.  Chan- 
non  '87  and  ’90  of  Micronesia,  Rev. 

E.  C.  Partridge  ’95  of  Sivas,  Turkey, 
Dr.  Wallace  Taylor  ’67  and  '73  of 
Japan,  Rev.  Giles  G.  Brown  '97  of 
Cevlon,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Nelson  of  Canton, 
Rev.  G W.  Hinman  '93  of  Foochow, 
China,  Secretary  Crcegan  '79,  O.T.S.and 
several  others  not  graduates  of  Ober- 
lin but  making  their  home  here  dur- 
ing their  year's  furlough,  among 
them  Dr.  Frank  VanAUen  and  Rev* 

F.  E.  Jeflrey  of  India,  Rev.  H.  B. 
Newell  of  Japan,  Rev.  R.  M.  Cole  of 
Bitlis,  Turkey,  and  J.  J.  Banuinga  of 
India. 

The  cosmopolitan  character  of  thc 
town  and  the  College  and  thc  wide 
variety  of  useful  work  which  its 
graduates  and  residents  are  doing  in 
the  world  were  well  shown  by  the 
programs  of  the  meetings,  lliecx- 
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cursion  brought  to  Oberlin  residents 
of  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union 
and  of  many  foreign  countries,  many 
of  whom  had  never  been  here  before. 
They  received  most  pleasant  im- 
pressions of  the  village  as  a place 
for  residence,  though  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  rain  and  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  prevented  their  seeing 
more  of  the  college  buildings.  But 
the  desire  to  visit  Oberlin  and  to 
hear  the  choir  was  so  general  that 
nearly  all  the  delegates  braved  the 
storm  and  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  College  and  the  Club  and  the 
excursion  was  one  of  the  especially 
memorable  events  of  the  ten  days 
meetings. 


REPORT  OF  THE  L.  L.  S.  FELLOW- 
SHIP FUND. 

The  deepest  interest  of  the  Oberlin 
man  and  woman  centers  around  the 
Literary  Societies,  yet  in  the  more 
than  fifty  years  of  their  existence, 
strangely  enough  the  societies  them- 
selves—(and  stranger  still  the  col- 
lege) — have  made  no  effort  to  con- 
serve and  to  turn  to  account  this 
vast  sentiment,  whose  depth  and 
strength  is  really  immeasurable. 
Chance  meetings  of  “old”  boys  and 
girls  reveal  it,  and  reveal  it  as  strong 
and  fresh  as  in  college  days.  But 
beyond  the  momentary  renewal  of 
enthusiasm  and  loyalty,  nothing  has 
come  from  such  chance  reunions,  nor 
even  from  the  more  formal  society 
love-feasts  ’ that  mark  commence- 
ment week.  A sense  of  serious  loss 
which  proper  planning  might  turn  to 
gain  lay  behind  the  first  movement 


in  1903  to  organize  the  L.  L.  S. 
women,  graduate  and  non-graduate, 
into  an  Alumnae  association.  It  was 
small  enough  in  its  beginnings, 
merely  a plan  for  the  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  women  to  meet  yearly,  to 
renew  old  ties,  to  welcome  younger 
graduates,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  mother  society.  But  there  grew 
a hope — which  long  since  has  been 
realized — that  the  women  of  all  years, 
from  the  '40s  to  those  of  1907  could 
be  drawn  close  together  in  this  bond 
of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  L.  L.  S., 
and  that  out  of  this  association  there 
could  come  some  tangible  gain  to  the 
society  and  to  the  college. 

It  was  early  agreed  that,  however 
the  graduates  of  the  several  decades 
might  differ  as  to  college  policy,  they 
met  on  common  ground  in  one  parti- 
cular— the  belief  that  for  Oberlin 
more  vital  than  buildings,  than  the 
fine  arts,  than  the  graduate  school, 
was  the  stimulation  of  deeper  under- 
graduate scholarship  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts.  The  L.  L.  S.  Alum- 
nae decided  to  work  towards  the 
endowment  of  a graduate  fellowship 
open  to  L.  L.  S.  women  whose  under- 
graduate work  showed  high  promise 
and  high  ideals.  In  1904  the  plan 
was  adopted  of  securing  pledges  of 
any  sum  for  five  years,  the  money  to’ 
accummulate  until  enough  should  be 
paid  in  to  assure  the  sustaining  of  a 
Five  hundred  dollar  fellowship  for 
at  least  three  years.  This  plan  was 
changed  later  to  one  for  a permanent 
endowment,  whose  income  should 
provide  yearly  or,  perhaps,  bien- 
nially, a fellowship  of  Five  hundred 
dollars. 
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The  work  of  the  first  year  was  slow, 
handicapped  by  a defective  mailing 
list,  by  lack  of  funds  for  administra- 
tive work,  and  by  the  necessity  of  re- 
lying for  such  work  upon  women 
already  overburdened.  Scarcely  one- 
third  of  the  women  were  reached. 
However,  a tentative  report  sent  out 
by  the  secretary  in  March  1907, 
showed  that  out  of  over  (approxi- 
mately) 640  members,  130  were  mem- 
ders  of  the  Association,  and  106 
pledged  to  the  fellowship.  There 
was  $725  in  the  treasury. 

When  this  tentative  report  was 
sent  out,  March  20,  1907,  a systematic 
effort  v/as  made  to  reach,  through 
personal  letters,  all  the  women. 
Practically  this  was  accomplished, 
and  in  three  months,  there  was  a gain 
of  79  general  members  of  this  associ- 
ation, and  3S  new  pledges  to  the  fel- 
lowship, amounting  to  $375. 

Pledges  have  been  made  in  sums  of 
$25  to  20  cents  for  from  seven  years 
to  one  year.  These  have  been  tabu- 
lated and  the  subjoined  extract  from 
the  secretary's  report  practically 
gives  the  state  of  the  fund  on  June 
15tli,  190'7,  the  date  of  the  annual 
meeting: 


Pkdecd 

Paid 

Association  nt  large, 

$1(109.00 

$317.00 

Nen  York, 

321  50 

185.50 

Chicago, 

100.0(1 

67  00 

Obcrlin,  - 

499.00 

266.00 

Cleveland, 

- 30.00 

18.0(1 

to  be  Paid 
$692.00 

133.00 

33.00 
233.00 

12.00 


$1959.50  $856.50  $1103.00 

Thru  N.  Y.  interest 

puid  annually,  - $ 500.00  5 500.00 

Tin  u ( Ihicuilu  puid  nil 

hvcu  HO.  250.00 

$1959.50  SKS6.50  $1853.00 


At  the  same  meeting  the  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Jones,  reported  on  hand  from 
all  sources  $1018.90,  Site  had  re- 
ceived 1907  payments  from  Branches, 


the  items  of  which  were  not  yet  sent 
the  Secretary.  These,  together  with 
special  gifts  from  individuals  and 
Branches,  explain  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Treasurer's  ‘‘amount  on 
hand”  and  the  “paid”  total  in  the 
table. 

Since  this  report  $200  more  has 
been  pledged  by  the  girls  of  the 
class  of  ’07. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  has 
consented  to  manage  the  investment 
of  the  fund,  paying  the  dividend  as 
arranged  for  all  college  funds.  This 
is  a most  satisfactory  and  generous 
arrangement.  At  the  opening  of  the 
College  Fiscal  year,  September  1, 
Mr.  Severance  had  in  hand  $1047.24 
from  the  fund  proper,  and  $65.50 
received  from  Living  Endowment 
pledges  turned  over  to  the  Fellow- 
ship Fund — a total  of  $1112.74. 

Last  year  nearly  one  hundred  L.  L. 
S.  women  were  giving  to  the  college 
through  the  Living  Endowment. 
Many  of  these  desired  that  their 
pledges  to  the  Living  Endowment  be 
turned  to  the  Fellowship  Fund.  This 
proposition  was  taken  under  con- 
sideration by  President  King  and 
judged  to  be  both  sound  and  just. 
VVc  were  accorded  permission  to 
urge  L.  L.  S.  women,  already  pledg- 
ing to  the  Living  Endowment,  to 
assign  their  annual  payments  to  the 
Fellowship  Fund,  and  to  solicit  new 
Living  Endowment  pledges  upon  the 
same  conditions.  The  permission  is 
restricted  in  old  pledges,  to  L.  L S. 
members;  the  new  pledges  may  be 
solicited  from  any  source.  This,  as 
will  be  recognized,  acts  at  once  in 
benefit  to  the  Fellowship  Fund* 
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hastening  the  time  when  we  can  open 
the  fellowship  to  competition:  while 
it  provides  a permanent  addition  to 
the  Living  Endowment  list.  The 
Secretary  will  this  year  present  the 
matter  to  all  L.  L.  S.  women,  and  co- 
operation of  all  is  urged  in  securing 
new  pledges  to  the  Living  Endow- 
ment, assigned  to  the  Fellowship 
Fund.  Such  Living  Endowment 
payments  will  not  be  made  through 
the  Treasurer  of  the  L.  L.  S.  Alumnae 
Association,  but  direct  to  Mr.  Hark- 
ness,  with  a notification  that  they 
are  for  the  Fellowship  Fund.  At  the 
same  time  a memorandum  should  be 
sent  the  Association  Tresurer. 

It  is  to  be  especially  noted  that  as 
in  the  case  of  all  “assigned”  Living 
Endowment  pledges,  the  Alumni 
Magazine  is  not  given  free.  When 
the  Magazine  is  desired,  Mr.  Hark- 
ness  must  be  instructed  to  deduct 
$1.00  for  the  magazine,  the  rest  of 
the  pledge  to  go  to  the  L L.  S. 
Fellowship  Fund. 

Plans  are  maturing  for  the  L.  L.  S. 
rally  in  1908,  in  connection  with  the 
75th  celebration.  Even  at  this  early 
date  it  is  evident  that  great  numbers 
of  L.  L.  S.  women  will  attend.  The 
Local  Branch  ol  Alumnae  are  co- 
operating with  the  National  Officers 
and  the  girls  of  the  society  in  arrang- 
ing the  details  of  the  Rally.  Promi- 
nent L.  L.  S.  women  will  be  present 
as  speakers,  and  social  functions  will 
give  opportunity  for  renewal  of  old 
ties.  The  arrangement  will  be 
announced  when  completed.  It  is 
especially  desired  that  all  L.  L.  S- 
women  send  as  a gift  or  as  a loan, 


copies  of  books  and  articles  written, 
and  other  original  work  done,  for 
exhibition  at  the  Rally. 

Ella  Downey  Commons. 


BOOK  REVIEWS. 

THE  NOVELS  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  STEARNS 
DAVIS.* 

As  becomes  a writer  whose  field  of 
study  is  history,  practically  all  of 
Dr.  Davis’  literary  work  has  been  in 
the  field  of  the  historical  romance. 
He  has  tried  to  recreate  as  far  as  that 
may  be,  the  life  of  the  Middle  Ages 
of  antiquity  for  present-day  readers. 

His  works  of  medieval  romances 
comprise  “God  Wills  It,”  A Tale  of 
the  First  Crusade,  “Falaise  of  the 
Blessed  Voice,”  A Tale  of  the  Youth 
of  St.  Louis,  King  of  France,  and 
“The  Saint  of  the  Dragon's  Dale’’ 

These  tales  all  give  a sweet  and 
simple  and  rather  charming  picture 
of  the  old  life.  Like  most  of  Dr. 
Davis'  writings  they  hold  the  atten- 
tion well,  they  have  kindly  and 
wholesome  morals  and  a pleasant  at- 
mosphere. “God  Wills  It.”  has  been 
commended  in  particular  as  correct 
in  local  coloring  and  historical 
detail — needless  to  say— and  worth 
reading  by  the  student  of  the-  period 
of  the  First  Crusade.  It  is  listed 
among  the  readings  in  elementary 
Medieval  History  at  Harvard. 

In  rather  similar  vein,  Dr.  Davis' 
novels  of  antiquity  aim  to  give  a 
vivid  and  interesting  picture  of  an- 
cient life.  The  writer  has  no  special 
thesis,  no  odd  or  individual  view  of 
the  old  days  to  present.  He  does  not 
in  any  way  spoil  but  rather  intensi- 
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fies  the  conventional  antique  glamour 
we  all  know. 

“Belshazzar”  is  among  the  earliest 
of  Dr  Davis’  books,  and  is  perhaps 
the  crudest.  It  is  full  of  adventure 
and  dramatic  pictures  that  are  often 
a bit  overdrawn.  One  can  hardly  get 
over  the  feeling  that  the  book  is  writ- 
ten for  boys.  As  the  title  suggests, 
the  material  of  the  novel  is  gathered 
from  the  period  of  the  fall  of  Baby- 
lon; the  biblical  and  oriental  touch  is 
not  absent.  All  in  all  it  is  a brave 
book. 

“A  Friend  of  Caesar,”  A Story  of 
the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic,  has 
much  more  interest,  better  character 
drawing,  more  narrative  and  human 
life,  and  less  splurge.  It  passes  for 
an  accurate  picture  of  life  of  the 
times,  and  is  really  valuable  histori- 
cally. It  shows  a painstaking  schol- 
arship in  the  handling  of  details,  and 
it  is  at  pains  to  keep  to  well  beaten 
paths  in  the  matter  of  both  scenes  and 
people  and  makes  the  reader  feel  at 
home.  Much  is  made  of  the  love 
motive,  but  the  interest  of  the  book 
lies  in  adventure,  which  Dr.  Davis 
handles  very  well.  He  is  very  kind- 
ly to  his  characters  and  one  may  be 
very  certain  that  however  thick  the 
fight  or  sharp  the  hazard,  any  charac- 
ter that  one  is  at  all  interested  in, 
will  escape  without  a scratch.  He 
never  hurts  them.  “A  Friend  of 
Caesar”  has  been  the  most  popular 
perhaps  with  discerning  people,  of 
any  of  Dr.  Davis'  novels  before  the 
appearance  of  his  last  work. 

"A  Victor  of  Salarais"  is  the  author's 
last  and  best  novel.  The  turning 
back  of  the  Persians  from  Greece  and 


the  battles  of  Thermopylae,  Salamis 
and  Platea  are  made  the  theme  of  the 
book.  The  hero  is  an  imaginary  char- 
acter, but  Themistocles,  Aristides  and 
Leonidas  play  a vital  part  in  the  plot. 
The  author  seems  to  feel  more  at 
home  in  the  portrayal  of  Greek  life. 
It  is  a happy  instinct  which  leads 
him  to  make  his  hero  a Greek  youth, 
beautiful  in  mind  and  in  body,  an 
athlete  and  a true  friend.  There  is 
the  customary  contest  in  the  Games, 
carefully  and  informatively  done* 
and  it  is  satisfying  to  see  that  some 
use  of  the  hero’s  athletic  prowess  is 
made  as  the  story  progresses.  Them- 
istocles is  completely  idealized,  but 
is  withal  a Greek  type.  The  subor- 
dinate characters,  the  inquisitive 
little  poet,  the  fishmonger  and  his 
scolding  wife,  Hiram  the  agent,  Ly- 
con  the  Spartan  and  the  rest  are  all 
well  done.  They  are  individual  and 
alive.  Themistocles,  the  villain,  is 
clearly  enough  depicted,  in  a fashion, 
but  he  is  after  all  so  villainous  as  to 
be  rather  a stage  villain.  We  have  no 
real  sympathy  with  him.  Noble- 
mindedness  seems  to  be  far  better 
comprehended  by  the  writer  than 
wickedness.  Themistocles  hardly 
convinces,  but  he  serves  his  purpose. 
As  for  t lie  women  they  arc  all  lay 
figures,  stage  furniture,  or  rewards  of 
merit.  But  at  least,  Dr.  Davis  is 
courteous  enough  to  make  them  all 
exceedingly  beautiful.  Hcrniionc, 
the  heroine,  wife  of  Glaucon,  the 
Beautiful,  is  passing  fair. 

Like  the  rest  of  Dr.  Davis’  stories, 
the  book  relies  on  the  eternal  interest 
in  adventure  and  love  romance.  It 
is  clear,  vivid,  written  with  a certain 
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quaint  grace  of  style.  The  workman- 
ship is  not  distressingly  modern;  the 
author  has  plenty  of  time  and  space; 
he  is  never  breathless,  syncopated, 
impressionistic.  The  calm,  steady, 
long  stride  of  the  sentences  is  rather 
restful  and  a bit  old-fashioned.  As 
far  as  accuracy  to  ancient  life  goes, 
the  romance  of  the  book  is  fatal^ 
Archaelogically  the  book  is  no  doubt 
impeccable,  but  psychologically,  no- 
thing could  be  farther  from  the  life 
of  the  Greeks.  Romantic  Love  even 
before  the  Hellenic  period  is  an  odd 
thing  to  make  the  breath  of  life  for 
so  many  people  as  has  been  done  in 
the  Victor  of  Salamis.  But  the  ob- 
jection is  not  serious;  few  of  us  care 
for  accuracy  in  such  matters.  Dr. 
Davis'  conception  of  a story  involves 
romance,  and  the  one  possibility  for 
it  in  Greek  life,  viz.:  a Platonic 
‘friendship’  is  out  of  the  question  for 
a modern  audience.  All  in  all,  the 
story  will  be  read  with  interest,  and 
it  isn't  an  idle  thing  to  say,  with 
profit.  R.  H.  Stetson. 

*“God  Wills  It.”  A Tale  of  the  First 
Crusade,  by  William  Stearns  Davis, 
with  Illustrations  by  Louis  Betts, 
Macmillan. 

“Falaise  of  the  Blessed  Voice,”  by 
Williams  Stearns  Davis,  Macmillan. 

"The  Saint  of  the  Dragon's  Dale”  in 
the  series  of  "Little  Novels  by  Favo- 
tire  Authors,"  Macmillan. 

“A  Friend  of  Caesar,"  by  William 
Stearns  Davis,  Macmillan. 

“A  Victor  of  Salamis,”  by  William 
Stearns  Davis,  450  pp.,  Macmillan, 
1907. 


ENROLLMENT. 


The  enrollment  for  the  present  year 
as  compared  with  last  year  is  as 
follows: 


College 

Oct.  26  '07 

Oct.  23  '06 

Graduates 

11 

20 

Seniors 

141 

144 

Juniors 

134 

143 

Sophomores 

191 

169 

Freshmen 

244 

253 

Specials 

64 

56 

Total 

785 

785 

Art 

51 

20 

Seminary 

53 

49 

Conservatory 

510 

480 

Academy 

300 

318 

1699 

1652 

COLLEGE  PERSONALS. 

From  Leslie’s  Weekly  of  June  10, 
the  following  extract  is  taken  from  a 
sketch  of  “People  Talked  About:" 

“Although  less  than  half  a century 
in  years,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hem  y Churchill 
King,  head  of  Oberlin  College,  Ohio, 
holds  a unique  place  among  American 
college  presidents  as  educator,  author, 
theologian,  practical  organizer,  and 
doer  of  significant  tasks.  For  twenty- 
six  years  he  has  been  a teacher  and 
an  executive  in  Oberlin  College. 
President  King  has  contributed  to 
the  educational  and  religious  interests 
of  the  nation  in  many  ways.  He  is 
one  of  the  original  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
advancement  of  teaching,  and  shares 
in  the  administration  of  that  princely 
gift  to  education.  As  an  author,  Dr. 
King  is  best  known  by  his  widely- 
read  “Reconstruction  in  Theology” 
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and  “Theology  and  the  Social  Con- 
sciousness,” his  series  of  addresses 
“Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in 
Education,”  “Letters  to  Sunday  School 
Teachers  on  the  Fundamental  Chris- 
tian Truths,”  and,  perhaps  most  pop- 
ular of  all,  his  “Rational  Living: 
Practical  Inferences  from  Modern 
Psychology." 

Dr.  S.  F.  MacLennan  and  Dr.  J.  R. 
Wightman  attended  the  inauguration 
of  President  Robert  Falconer  as  pres- 
ident of  Toronto  University  as  re- 
presentatives of  the  college.  In  con- 
nection with  the  inauguaration  exer- 
cises, a new  physics  building  was 
formally  opened.  Dr.  MacLennan  and 
Dr.  Wightman  are  both  graduates  of 
Toronto  University. 

President  and  Mrs.  King  enter- 
tained at  their  home,  317  East  College 
Street,  Saturday  evening,  September 
28,  the  members  of  the  faculty  and 
their  wives.  After  a delightful  sup- 
per President  King  read  a short  story 
and  introduced  the  following  speakers 
who  responded  most  happily  to  var- 
ious toasts:  Dr.  E.  I.  Bosworth,  Mrs. 

A.  A.  F.  Johnston,  Proftssor  W.  D. 
Cairns,  Professor  W.  Y.  Durand,  Dr. 
W.  S.  Davis,  Professor  G.  W.  Fiske 
and  Professor  W.  J.  Hutchins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Goodrich  gave  a 
reception  to  the  faculty  and  students 
of  the  seminary  at  their  home,  Wed- 
nesday evening,  October  5.  Rev. 
George  Hinman,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  China,  assisted  in  enter- 
taining the  guests. 

Dr.  Florence  M.  Fitch  delivered 
an  address  at  the  sixty-first  annual 
meeting  of  the  A.  M.  A.  held  in 


Cleveland,  Monday,  October  14.  Miss 
Fitch’s  subject  was  “The  Supreme 
Test.” 

Dr.  E.  I.  Bosworth  and  Professor 
Kemper  Fullerton  will  lecture  each 
week  in  Cleveland  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  that  city. 
The  religious  department  of  the 
association  has  greatly  enlarged  this 
phase  of  its  work,  and  it  is  expected 
that  large  classes  will  be  formed 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Edward  Dick- 
inson were  called  to  Northampton, 
Mass.,  Saturday,  October  5,  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Dickinson’s  mother, 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Kellogg. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Kemper  Fuller- 
ton gave  a reception  Friday  evening, 
October  4,  in  honor  of  Professor  and 
Mrs.  William  J.  Hutchins,  and  Pro- 
fessor and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Fiske.  During 
the  evening  Dr.  Bosworth  read  one  of 
Mr  Dooley's  sketches. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston  gave  a 
lecture  Tuesday  afternoon,  October 
6,  in  the  First  Congregational  church 
of  Elyria  on  the  subject,  "Algeria  ” 
The  lecture  was  delivered  before  one 
of  the  Women’s  clubs  of  that  city. 

Professor  William  J.  Hutchins 
read  a paper  on  the  “Relation  of  the 
Jew  to  the  Modern  Church”  at  the 
Oberlin  Ministers'  meeting  Monday 
morning,  October  10.  Mr.  Hutchins 
also  addressed  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meet- 
ing Sunday  evening,  October  9. 

Professor  W.  K.  Breckenridgc  after 
a summer  spent  in  travel  in  Norway, 
is  now  in  Paris  where  lie  will  study 
during  the  winter.  Mr.  Brccken- 
ridge's  address  is  14  Rue  de  1’  Guest, 
Neuilly  sur  Seine,  France. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Williams 
attended  the  unveiling  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley monument,  September  30,  at 
Canton. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Alderfer  is  studying  in 
Paris  with  Widor.  His  address  is 
14  Rue  de  l’Ouest,  Neuilly  sur  Seine, 
France. 

Professor  George  W.  Andrews  has 
just  issued  an  attractive  booklet  con- 
taining the  programmes  of  his  organ 
recital  course  for  the  year  1907  1908. 

Professor  William  T.  Upton  assisted 
by  Mr.  Charles  Heydler,  a viol  on 
cellist  of  Cleveland,  gave  an  organ 
program  Sunday  afternoon,  October 
5,  in  the  Calvary  church  of  Cleveland. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Barrows  and  Miss 
Katherine  Barrows  are  spending  the 
winter  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Irwin.  Mrs.  Barrows’ 
address  is  56  Boylston  street. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Currier 
were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Goodrich  last  week.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Currier  are  en  route  for  California 
where  they  are  to  spend  the  winter. 

Dascomb  Cottage, the newdormitory 
for  women,  130  West  College  Street, 
was  formerly  opened  by  a reception 
given  Saturday  evening,  October  19. 
Dean  F M.  Fitch  and  the  matron, 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Davidson  received  the 
guests. 

The  October  number  o f the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  contains  the  address 
given  before  the  alumni  of  Oberlin 
last  commencement  by  Charles 
Finney  Cox.  The  subject  of  Mr.  Cox 
| address  was  ‘ What  EJucation  is  of 
1 the  Most  Worth?” 


Professor  W.  G.  Caskey  was  ap- 
pointed councilman  of  the  village  to 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  board. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Adams 
after  a summer  in  Norway,  are  in 
Berlin,  Germany,  studying  singing 
with  George  Fergusson.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adams’  address  is  72  Motz  Str., 
Berlin,  W. 

The  property  known  for  many 
years  as  the  Reamer  house,  59  College 
Place,  has  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  college.  Extensive  repairs 
have  been  made,  and  the  house  has 
been  leased  to  Dean  Charles  St.  John 
and  Secretary  G.  M.  Jones,  who  with 
Dr.  W.  S.  Davis  are  now  occupying  it. 

ACTA  DIURNA 

September  21 — The  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
gave  a reception  in  the  Women’s 
gymnasium  in  the  afternoon.  Over 
eight  hundred  young  women  were 
received  by  the  President,  Miss  Mary 
Purcell,  the  Vice-president,  Miss 
Minnie  Prosser  and  the  Secretary, 
Miss  Lucy  Hopkins.  Light  refresh- 
ments were  served. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  held  a stag  in  the 
evening  at  the  athletic  park.  A big 
bonfire,  stunts,  speeches  and  substan- 
tial refreshments  formed  the  enter- 
tainment. 

September  24— The  middle  and 
junior  class  elections  in  the  Seminary 
resulted  as  follows:  Middlers.  Presi- 
dent, Erie  B.  Sikes;  Vice-president, 
Demmer  L.  Andrews;  Secretary,  Earle 
A.  Munger;  Treasurer,  Claude  M. 
Steele.  Juniors.  President,  Wynn  C. 
Fairfield;  Vice-president,  S.  L.  Lyon; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  L.  C.  Powers. 
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September  25 — The  faculty  of  the 
physical  training  department  gave 
a reception  to  the  students  of  that 
department  in  the  Women's  gym- 
nasium in  the  evening.  Mrs.  Charles 
Savage  entertained  the  guests  with 
several  songs,  and  light  refreshments 
were  served. 

The  first  game  of  the  season  proved 
very  poor  practice  for  the  Varsity 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  training  of 
the  Baldwin  University  team  who 
were  technically  our  opponents. 
The  score  of  74-0  tells  the  story  in 
the  large.  Gray,  the  quarterback  of 
last  year’s  Freshmen  champions,  is 
showing  good  speed  in  the  field  and 
there  is  a good  supply  of  new  material, 
while  nearly  all  of  last  year’s  vete- 
rans are  on  the  field. 

September  27 — The  election  of  the 
officers  of  the  senior  class  in  the 
Seminary  resulted  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, Paul  E.  Whitmer;  Vice-presi- 
dent, Hans  C.  Juell;  Secretary,  Ross 
W.  Sanderson;  Treasurer,  Andrew  J. 
Wolfe. 

September  28 — Senior- Fresh  man 
reception  at  Peters  Hall  court  from 
6:30  o’clock  until  9. 

September  30— President  King  re- 
ported to  the  faculty  that  the  First 
church  had  voted  to  allow  the  church 
to  be  used  for  chapel  services  until 
it  was  necessary  to  close  the  build- 
ing for  the  repairs  that  are  to  be 
begun  in  the  spring. 

The  elections  for  the  Sophomore 
class  resulted  as  follows:  H.  D. 

Dulmadge,  President;  Miss  McCul- 
loch, Vice-president;  H.  D.  Phillips, 


treasurer;  Miss  Wenk,  Secretary;  H 
Pennington,  Social  Chairman.  Mor- 
rison and  Vradenburg  were  elected 
members  of  the  men’s  senate. 

Oclober  5 — The  Women’s  Gym- 
nasium and  Field  Association  gave 
a dance  in  the  Women's  gymnasium 
in  the  evening.  Admission  was  by 
ticket  with  the  exception  for  those 
who  held  membership  tickets  in  the 
association.  The  floor  was  well 
filled  and  the  orchestra  good.  The 
evening  netted  the  association  about 
forty  dollars. 

The  Catholic  students  now  study- 
ing in  Oberlin,  were  entertained  in 
the  evening  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  A. 
A.  F.  Johnston.  Among  the  guests 
were  Rev.  Father  Dietz  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  in  Oberlin,  President  H. 
C.  King,  Rev.  M.  A.  Fleming  of 
Cleveland,  and  Professor  C.  W. 
Morrison.  President  King,  Father 
Dietz  and  Rev.  M.  A.  Fleming  made 
short  addresses  and  the  guests  were 
served  with  light  refreshments. 

Oberlin  suffered  a Bunker  Hill 
defeat  at  Ithaca  at  the  hands  of  the 
Cornell  team.  The  final  score-  Ober- 
lin 5,  Cornell  22— was  largely  due  to 
the  condition  of  the  field,  which  was 
thoroughly  soaked  by  a driving  rain 
which  still  fell  when  the  game 
started.  Cornell's  initial  touch  down 
was  quickly  followed  by  one  on  the 
Oberlin  side,  made  by  Gray  on  a dash 
around  lelt  end.  By  the  end  of  the 
half,  Cornell  had  made  two  more 
touch-downs  and  one  goal  and  Gray 
had  been  disabled.  Strong  played  in 
his  place  at  quarter  for  the  rest  of 
the  game  in  his  usual  way.  Oberlin's 
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defense  was  good,  especially  against 
the  forward  pass,  but  her  backs 
shared  in  the  general  comparative 
lightness  of  twenty-five  pounds  to 
the  man  and  could  make  little  head- 
way on  the  wet  and  muddy  field. 
Cornell  made  her  fourth  touch-down, 
but  without  the  goal  and  the  game 
closed  with  the  ball  in  Cornell’s 
territory,  where  it  had  been  kept  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

The  Academy  won  from  Painesville 
High  School  with  a score  of  55-0. 
They  displayed  the  same  good  form 
and  team  work  that  they  had  in  the 
practice  game  with  the  Varsity  the 
week  before. 

October  7 — Professor  George  W. 
Andrews  gave  the  first  recital  in  the 
organ  recital  course  at  Warner  Hall. 

October  11 — The  first  lecture  of  the 
year  was  delivered  at  noon  in  the 
First  Church  by  Washington  Gladden, 
Columbus,  O.  Mr.  Gladden’s  subject 
was  "Reccollections  of  a Lifetime.” 
The  lecture  was  one  of  great  interest 
and  made  very  real  the  stirring  times 
through  which  the  writer  had  lived. 

October  12 — Rev.  Clarence  F.  Swift 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  conducted 
chapel  exercises. 

The  Student  Senate  met  in  the 
afternoon  and  organized  and  elected 
the  officers  for  the  year.  The  election 
resulted  as  follows:  President, 

Albert  Chamberlain;  Vice-president, 
James  Brand;  Secretary,  George 
Vradenburg;  Treasurer,  John  Rahill. 
The  Senate  will  meet  the  second 
Monday  of  each  month,  and  will  dis- 


cuss matters  of  college  interests  from 
the  student  standpoint. 

In  a dreary  rain  and  on  a sodden 
field,  the  Varsity  defeated  the  Mt. 
Union  team,  5-0.  The  one  score  was 
made  early  in  the  first  half  by  a forty 
yard  run  through  left  tackle  by  Smith 
and  a series  of  line  bucks  ending  in 
the  touch-down  by  Houser.  The  rest 
of  the  game  dragged  on,  relieved  only 
by  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mt- 
Union  to  support  Gregory,  right 
tackle,  who  had  used  unparliamentary 
language  in  his  argument  with  the 
referee.  Yoder  of  Cleveland,  the 
Umpire,  gave  Oberlin  the  game  and 
the  scrubs  were  called  out,  only  to 
retire  when  the  Alliance  team  decided 
to  play.  The  remainder  of  the  half 
and  the  second  half  saw  the  ball  move 
up  and  down  the  field  without  special 
progress  except  when  Johns  of  Mt. 
Union  made  a fiftv  yard  run  around 
left  end.  The  game  closed  with  the 
ball  in  Oberlin’s  possession  on  Mt. 
Union’s  forty-yard  line. 

October  12-13 — The  conference  of 
the  Northern  Ohio  Volunteer  Union 
was  held  in  the  chapel  of  Council 
Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  12. 

6.45  p.  m.  Opening. 

7:15  “ Song  and  Prayer  Service. 

7:45  “ Address,  Professor  E.  I. 

Bosworth. 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  13. 

6:15  a.  m.  Sunrise  Prayer  Meeting. 
9:00  “ President  Henry  King’s 

Bible  Training  Class. 

10:30  “ Church. 

2:00  p.  m.  Conference  Hour  for  Vol- 
unteers. 
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3:00  “ Address  to  Women,  "Life 
in  the  Compound.” 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Williams. 
3:30  “ Address  to  Volunteers, 

Dr.  James  L.  Barton. 

5:45  " Large  Student  Meeting  in 

Second  Congregational  Church,  Dr. 
J.  L,  Barton. 

October  15  —The  first  U.  L.  A.  lecture 
was  given  in  the  evening  in  the  First 
church  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Dawson,  his  sub- 
ject being,  "Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
His  Times.” 

October  19 — Chapel  talk  by  Dr.  J.H. 
DeForest  of  Sendai,  Japan. 

On  a perfect  day  and  a perfect 
field,  before  the  largest  crowd  of  the 
season,  Oberlin  out  played  the  team 
from  Case  Scientific  School  for  the 
second  time  in  five  years,  by  the 
score  of  22-0.  Last  year's  score  of  5- 
0 in  the  last  game  of  the  season  seemed 
meagre  in  comparison. 

The  Oberlin  team  played  with  the 
precision  of  cadet  drill,  making  gains 
almost  at  will,  and  rushing  the  ball 
down  to  Case’s  20-yard  line  on 
straight  ball.  Then,  on  a quarter- 
back run,  Gray  circled  the  right  end 
and  carried  the  oval  straight  between 
the  goal  posts.  Houser  kicked  goal 
and  the  score  stood  6-0  in  the  first 
five  minutes. 

For  a few  minutes  after  that  it 
looked  as  if  Case  might  repeat  the 
performance  to  her  own  credit.  She 
surged  forward  into  Oberlin  territory, 
but  was  held  for  downs  and  the  ball 
went  over  to  Oberlin  wiio  worked  it 
up  the  field  toward  the  Case  goal 
until  Gray,  tackled  on  a quarter- 
back run  fake,  passed  the  ball  over 


the  Case  line  to  Waters,  who  made  a 
touchdown  in  a practically  open 
field.  The  goal  was  kicked  and  the 
score  stood  12-0,  which  it  remained 
for  the  rest  of  the  half. 

In  the  first  thirteen  minutes  of  the 
second  half,  Gray  made  a field-goal 
from  the  thirty-five-yard  line  and 
circled  right  end  for  a fifty-five  yard 
run  through  a broken  field  for  his 
second  touchdown,  which,  with 
Houser’s  goal,  brought  the  score  up 
to  22-0. 

Soon  Strong  replaced  Gray  and 
another  touchdown  would  have  been 
added  to  the  score  by  Bradley  on  a 
forward  pass  by  Strong,  had  not  one 
of  the  players  in  his  interference, 
held.  From  this  time  on  to  the  end 
of  the  game,  the  mix-up  resolved  it- 
self into  a punting  contest,  in  which 
our  ends  uniformly  nailed  the  Case 
man  for  almost  no  gain.  The  game 
closed  with  the  ball  on  Case’s  thirty- 
five  yard  line. 

Gray's  name  appears  most  frequent- 
ly in  this  account,  but  mention 
should  certainly  be  made  of  every 
man  on  the  team  and  the  substitutes, 
for  playing  his  position  as  it  ought  to 
be  played,  equally  on  the  offensive 
and  on  the  defensive.  "Dad”  Wolfe, 
“Bud”  Waters,  Vradcnburg  and 
Houser  attracted  the  most  frequent 
attention,  but  the  following  line-up 
gives  the  list  of  men  that  go  to  make 
up  the  best  team  Oberlin  has  had  in 
years,  for  which  a large  degree,  if  not 
the  largest,  of  recognition  is  due  to 
Coach  Harvey  Snyder. 

OBKRLIN—  22  CASE  0. 

Waters  leapt)  ) 1.  c.  Randall 

Ament  ) 
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Wolfe  ) 
Belden  j 

1.  t. 

Ziegler 

Doerschuk 

1-  g- 

Barren 

Burton 

c. 

Wyman  (c) 

Cole  ) 
Baxter  ) 

r-  g- 

f Russell 
l Doan 

Ferris  1 
Cole  ) 

r.  t. 

Emerson 

Bradley  ) 
Ferris  ) 

r.  e. 

( Allen 
( Farasey 

Gray  ) 

T.  Strong  ) 

q- 

< Orr 
| Regan 

Smith  ) 

Pendleton  j 

1.  h. 

Clarke 

Alumni 

MISS  DAISIE  GEHMAN  ’07. 

A most  impressive  service  was 
held  in  the  Second  Congregational 
church  of  Oberlin,  Sunday  morning 
September  29,  when  Miss  Daisie 
Gehman  received  her  commission 
from  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions, 
as  a missionary  to  the  Shansi  Mission 
China.  Rev.  Irving  M.  Channon,  '87, 
who  is  soon  to  return  to  the  Micro- 
nesia Islands,  gave  a short  address 
emphasizing  the  joy  there  is  to  be 
found  in  the  profession  of  the  mis- 
i sionary.  Dr.  E.  I.  Bosworth  followed 
with  an  address  of  great  simplicity 
; and  beauty.  At  the  conclusion  of 
these  addresses  Miss  Gehman  took 
her  place  at  the  altar  in  response  to 
the  request  of  the  pastor,  Dr.  H.  M. 
Tenney,  accompanied  by  all  the 
I missionaries  in  the  audience  as  well 
1 as  the  children  of  missionaries.  The 
members  of  the  Student  Volunteer 
i Band  stood  in  their  places  in  the 
1 church.,  while  Dr.  Tenney  in  a few 
solemn  words  gave  Miss  Gehmen  her 


Vradenburg  r.  li.  Williams 

Houser  f.  b.  ( Muggleton 

I Hinnaman 

Referee — Gaston.  Umpire— Staun- 
ton. Field  judge — Eldridge.  Head 

linesman  — Wickham.  Linesmen— 
Ward  and  Swift.  Timers — Jones  and 
Post.  Touchdowns — Gray  2,  Waters. 
Goal  from  drop  kick — Gray.  Goals 
kicked —Houser  3.  Time  of  touch- 
downs— 3m  15s,  29m  10s,  12m  30s. 
Time  of  goal  from  field — 6m  233- 
Time  of  halves — 30  minutes. 


News 

commission.  The  closing  prayer  was 
made  and  benediction  pronounced 
by  President  King. 

Miss  Gehman  sailed  on  the  steamer 
Siberia  of  the  Pacific  Mail,  October  9, 
and  will  reach  her  destination  the 
first  week. 


ALUMNI  PERSONALS. 

'55 — Mrs.  S.  A.  S.  Moulton,  who  has 
been  with  friends  in  Plymouth,  is 
now  the  guest  of  Mrs.  George  E.Smith, 
145  Woodland  Avenue,  Oberlin. 

'59— Mrs.  Janette  Whitney-Baker 
has  left  York,  Nebraska,  and  is  with 
her  son,  Frank  Baker  '86,  at  691  E. 
22nd  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

’60 —Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  At- 
kinson have  left  San  Rafael,  Califor- 
nia, and  have  moved  to  Capitola  near 
Santa  Cruz. 

'60 — Miss  Mary  E.  Sackett  has 
changed  her  address  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  to  Stone  Canon, 
Monterey  County  where  she  will 
teach. 
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’62 — Miss  Rose  M.  Kinney  will 
spend  the  winter  at  Atchison,  Kan- 
sas. Her  city  address  will  be  518  N. 
3rd  Street. 

’66 — Miss  Charlotte  M.  Steele  is 
teaching  in  an  A.  M.  A.  school  at 
Meridian,  Mississippi.  Miss  Steele’s 
address  is  1214  Thirty-fifth  Avenue. 

’66 — Mrs.  Helen  V.  Fairchild  will 
be  the  guest  of  Professor  and  Mrs. 
James  Fairchild  at  Oberlin,  during 
the  month  of  November. 

’70  - Miss  Tacy  Anderson,  who 
since  1875  has  been  a teacher  in  the 
public  schools  of  Oberlin,  has  re- 
signed her  work  and  is  residing  at 
Horicon,  Wisconsin. 

’70— Miss  Harriet  L.  Keeler  spent 
the  summer  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
studying  in  the  botanical  garden  of 
Harvard  University.  Miss  Keeler  is 
preparing  material  for  a new  book, 
“Our  Garden  Flowers”  and  was  ac- 
companied by  an  artist  who  is  making 
illustrations  from  life  for  her  book. 

'72  O.  C.  M. — Professor  Calvin  B. 
Cady  gave  a course  of  lectures  on 
musical  subjects  in  California,  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

'72 — Theodore  F.  Daniels,  who  has 
lived  in  Lorain,  Ohio,  for  thirty 
years,  has  purchased  a home  in  Flor- 
ida, and  expects  to  reside  there  per- 
manently with  his  family. 

’75— Merritt  Starr  of  the  Chicago 
Bar,  contributed  to  the  programme  at 
the  Classical  Conference  held  last 
March  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  The 
article  “The  Value  to  the  Lawyer  in 
the  Training  of  the  Classics”  appears 


in  the  June  number  of  the  School 
Review. 

’78-’81  O.  T.  S.— Rev.  I.  W.  Metcalf 
entertained  Sunday,  September  29, 
Mr.  S.  Matsumo,  superintendent  of 
the  Imperial  railroads,  Tokyo,  Japan. 
Mr.  Matsumo  is  making  a tour  of  the 
world,  having  been  commissioned  by 
the  Mikado  to  inspect  the  railway 
systems,  steel  plants,  car  and  loco* 
motive  manufactories  and  large  rail- 
way equipment  houses  in  the  various 
countries  through  which  he  travels. 

’78-’83  O.  T.  S.-Rev.  H.  E.  Thayer 
has  been  called  to  the  presidency  of 
Fairmont  College,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
Mr.  Thayer  for  the  past  five  years  has 
been  the  superintendent  of  the  Con- 
gregational Home  Missionary  Society 
in  Kansas.  Previous  to  this  work, 
Mr.  Thayer  was  pastor  of  the  churches 
in  Ogden,  Kan.,  Longmont,  Col  , and 
Wichita,  Kan.  Mr.  Thayer  is  to  be 
relieved  of  the  active  charge  of  the 
finances  of  the  college  to  which  he 
has  been  called,  and  will  devote  his 
strength  and  time  to  the  supervision 
of  the  college  work. 

’75  Rev.  Dennis  Goodsell  has  ac- 
cepted the  call  to  the  Congregational 
church  of  Ceres,  California,  where  he 
has  been  supplying. 

'78 — Miss  Margaret  E.  Stratton  in 
company  with  Mrs.  M.  P.  Manley  will 
spend  ttie  year  abroad.  During  the 
winter  they  will  be  in  Naples  and 
Rome,  and  in  the  spring  will  begin 
extensive  travelling. 

'78— A.  C.  Shattuck  was  nominated, 
September  28th,  for  the  office  of 
judge  of  the  superior  court  at  the  Re- 
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publican  convention  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

'79— Dr.  Essie  Johnson  Merrick, 
with  her  daughter  Irene  Merrick, 
sailed  in  September  for  Europe, 
where  they  will  spend  a year.  At 
present  Dr.  Merrick  and  Miss  Merrick 
are  at  Lucerne,  Switzerland. 

'81 — Willis  F.  Day  who  is  general 
manager  of  the  Brown,  Eager  and  Hull 
Company  of  Toledo,  O.,  has  recently 
changed  his  business  address  to  2217 
Glenwood  Avenue. 

'84 — Mr.  J.  J.  McKelvey  has  re- 
turned from  a summer  abroad.  Mrs. 
McKelvey  and  daughter,  Mary  Alice, 
who  accompanied  Mr.  McKelvey,  will 
return  later. 

’84 — A series  of  elecutionary  con- 
tests in  the  girls  high  school  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  will  be  held  this 
fall,  and  will  be  under  the  super- 
vision of  Miss  Alma  Sprague. 

'84 — Rev.  Leland  D.  Rathbone  has 
resigned  his  pastorate  at  the  North 
church,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  has  ac- 
cepted the  superintendency  of  the 
California  Home  Missionary  Society. 
Mr.  Rathbone's  new  work  began  the 
first  of  September. 

'84 — Mrs.  Mary  Church  Terrell  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  delivered  an 
address,  “The  Strongest  for  the 
Weakest",  at  the  sixty-first  annual 
meeting  of  the  A M.  A.  held  in 
Cleveland,  Monday,  October  14.  The 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  devoted  near- 
ly two  columns  to  a report  of  the 
address. 

'85 — Miss  Emily  R.  Morrison 
studied  in  the  summer  session  of  the 


University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
She  divided  her  vacation  between 
Castleton,  Vt.,  an  '85  house  party  at 
S.onelee,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Nichols' 
new  cottage  on  Lake  Keuka,  N.  Y., 
and  a flying  visit  to  her  old  home, 
Chillicothe,  O.  Miss  Morrison’s 
address  is  the  same  as  last  year,  414 
West  118th  Street,  New  York  City. 

'85 -The  Congregational ist  of  Octo- 
tober  5,  contains  an  article,  “Little 
Foxes  in  the  Household,”  written  by 
Mrs.  May  Ellis  Nichols. 

'86 — The  high  school  of  Erie,  Pa., 
sent  thirty-two  graduates  to  sixteen 
different  institutions  of  learning  this 
fall.  Of  this  number  Oberlin  receives 
seven,  the  largest  delegation,  which 
is  due  largely  to  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Herbert  F.  Wilbor  who  is  a resident 
of  that  city,  and  who  is  a most  loyal 
alumnus. 

'86 — William  B.  Gerrish,  Oberlin's 
city  engineer,  who  has  been  ill  with 
typhoid  fever,  is  slowly  recovering. 

'86 — Mrs.  Adelaide  Battles  Straight 
sailed  the  first  week  in  October  for 
Europe,  where  she  will  join  her 
husband,  Dr.  Howard  S.  Straight  who 
has  been  obliged  to  take  a few  months 
rest  on  account  of  ill  health. 

'86— Rev.  Harry  D.  Sheldon  partici- 
pated in  the  Buffalo  “Old  Home 
Week’’  by  preaching  September  first, 
in  his  old  church,  the  Niagara  Square 
Congregational. 

'87 — George  S.  Rowe  spent  his  va- 
cation in  the  East  this  summer,  visit- 
ing Boston,  Bar  Harbor,  and  the 
White  Mountains. 

'87 — Born,  to  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Dudley 
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and  Mrs.  Ella  Whitcock  Dudley,  July 
4,  1907,  a daughter,  Grace  Elisabeth. 

'87 — Dr.  H.  H.  Baker  attended  the 
National  Medical  Association  held  at 
Jamestown  last  June.  Dr.  Baker 
lectures  on  “Materia  Medica"  twice 
each  week  before  the  seniors  of 
Hahnemann  College,  Chicago,  111. 

'88 — Mrs.  Frances  Beard  Esterly 
and  daughter,  Frances,  are  the  guests 
of  Mrs.  Esterlcy’s  sisters,  Mrs. 
William  Siddall,  Cleveland,  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  Harroun,  Oberlin,  O. 

’90-0.  T.  S. — Dr.  William  A.  Barton’s 
name  appears  among  the  list  of  col- 
lege preachers  at  Amherst  college, 
his  date  being  November  17.  Dr. 
Barton  is  pastor  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational church  of  Oak  Park,  111. 

'91 — Miss  Emma  C.  Bates  is  teach- 
ing mathematics  in  the  high  school 
of  Spokane,  Wash. 

’91-0.  T.  S.— Fleming  H.  Revell 
and  Co.,  Chicago,  have  just  published 
a new  book  by  Rev.  Edward  A. 
Steiner,  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  la. 
The  Congregationalist  has  been  pub- 
lishing the  same  as  a serial. 

’91  — Miss  Hattie  Peck,  who  studied 
last  year  with  Godowsky  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  is  now  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  teaching  a large  class  in  piano. 

’92 — Dr.  Albert  A.  Church  is  medi- 
cal examiner  for  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad,  with  headquarters  at 
Lorain.  His  address  is  534  West 
Eric  Avenue. 

'92 — Born,  to  Mr.  David  P.  Simp- 
son and  Mrs.  Clara  Little  Simpson 
Wednesday,  October  2,  1907,  a son. 


Mrs.  Simpson  with  her  family  is 
spending  several  months  at  the  home 
of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Little, 
Oberlin. 

’93-0.  C.  M.  - Miss  Jean  Shupp 
studied  last  year  with  George  Fergus- 
son  in  Berlin,  Germany.  Miss  Shupp 
after  spending  a few  weeks  during  the 
summer  in  Chicago  in  further  study, 
is  teaching  singing  at  De  Pauw  Uni- 
versity, Greencastle,  Ind. 

'93 — Dr.  Charles  E.  Briggs  is  build- 
ing a new  residence  on  Overlook 
Road,  Euclid  Heights,  Cleveland,  O. 

’94  -Dr.  Justin  M.  Waugh  has  re- 
turned to  Cleveland,  after  a summer’s 
vacation  in  Europe. 

'94 — Miss  Nellie  A.  Spore  was  un- 
able to  return  to  her  work  at  Mt. 
Holyoke  college  at  the  opening  of 
the  fall  term  on  account  of  ill  health 
during  the  summer. 

'94 — Mr.  Junius  L.  Meriam  and 
Miss  Mary  McCoy  Bone  were  married 
at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bone,  Mount 
Washington,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Tues- 
day, July  13,  1907.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Junius  Meriam  will  make  their  home 
at  Columbia,  Mo. 

’95 — Miss  Ida  Allen  has  been  made 
principal  of  the  Birmingham  School, 
Birmingham,  Pa. 

'96— Mrs.  Georgie  J.  Rugeris  living 
in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  Mr.  Ruger 
is  teaching  psychology  in  Colorado 
College. 

'96 — Born,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ethcl- 
bcrt  V.  Grabill  September  23,  1907,  a 
daughter,  Olive.  Mr.  Grabill  is  a 
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lawyer  in  Boston,  with  offices  at  702 
Tremont  Building. 

'96—  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William B.  Cham- 
berlin returned  to  Cleveland,  Sat- 
urday, October  16,  after  study 
and  travel  in  Europe.  After  the 
tenth  of  November  they  will  be  at 
home  in  The  Halcyon,  E.  46th  street 
and  Carnegie  Avenue,  S.  E. 

'97 — Miss  Ella  M.  Stanley  is  teach- 
ing German  at  Wesleyan  Academy 
at  Wilbraham.  Mass. 

’97 — Miss  Marion  E.  Chapman, 
who  has  been  a teacher  of  music  in 
Fisk  University  for  ten  years,  is 
spending  the  year  in  Oberlin  and 
taking  post  graduate  work  in  the 
Conservatory.  Miss  Chapman’s  ad- 
dress is  190  Elm  street. 

'98 — William  L.  Whitney  who  ten 
years  ago  was  made  judge  of  the 
juvenil  court  of  Honolulu,  has  just 
received  the  appointment  of  first 
attorney  general  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii. 

'98-0.  C.  M. — Mrs.  Ada  Ash  Ander- 
son will  spend  the  coming  year  in 
Chicago,  111.  150  E.  54th  street  is 

Mrs.  Anderson's  address  while  in 
that  city. 

'98 — Charles  G.  McDonald  has 
changed  his  business  address  from 
the  New  York  Life  Building  Omaha, 
Neb.,  to  suite  615  Brandeis  Building. 

'98 — Miss  Helen  T.  French  who 
has  had  charge  of  the  English  litera- 
ture in  Elizabeth  College  at  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  for  the  past  two 
years,  has  resigned  her  position  and 
will  spend  the  year  at  her  home. 


Her  address  is  150  Macon  street, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

'98  Miss  Rose  Hoenig,  who  has 
been  a teacher  in  the  Oberlin  public 
schools  has  resigned  and  is  teaching 
English  and  German  in  the  high 
school  at  Wahpeton,  N.  D. 

'98 — Mr.  Duncan  Stuart  and  Miss 
Anna  Wyett  Fairfield  were  married  at 
the  home  of  the  bride’s  parents  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Fairfield,  Groton,  New 
Hampshire,  Thursday,  August  1,  1907. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  will  make  their 
home  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

'99-’04-O.  T.  S. — Rev.  George  L.  W. 
Kilbon  has  resigned  from  work  in 
the  churches  at  Letcher  and  Loomis, 
and  has  accepted  a call  to  the 
churches  at  Ashton  and  Athol,  N.  D. 

'99— Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pliny 
Williamson,  New  York  City,  July  30' 
1907,  a son,  Andrew  Wilson  William- 
son. 

'00— Irving  D.  Scott  received  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  last  commencement,  and 
has  been  elected  instructor  in 
geology  in  that  institution. 

'00  —Miss  Grace  Charles  who  taught 
in  Laramie,  Wyoming,  last  year,  has 
resigned  her  position  and  will  do 
post  graduate  work  in  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Her  address  will  be  at 
the  family  home,  150  N.  Cuyler  Ave- 
nue, Oak  Park,  111. 

00 — Miss  Martha  S.  Storrs  has  been 
visiting  friends  in  Oberlin  and  also 
attending  to  matters  of  business. 
Miss  Storrs  is  living  with  her  mother 
at  Boulder,  Col. 
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'01 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Metcalf  are 
located  in  Drummond,  Mont.,  where 
Mr.  Metcalf  is  resident  engineer  for 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul 
railroad. 

'01  —Mr.  Theodore  Saam  and  Miss 
Alice  K.  Fairfield  were  married 
Thursday,  August  1,  1907  at  the  home 
of  the  bride’s  parents  in  Groton,  N. 
H.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saam's  home  is 
Lake  City,  la. 

'02 — C.  W.  Balke  is  associate  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

'02 — Miss  Maud  L.  Porter’s  ad- 
dress for  the  coming  year  is  1409 
Boren  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash, 

'02-0.  T.  S.— Rev.  Frederick  L.  H. 
VonLubken  has  resigned  his  pasto- 
rate at  Maple  ton,  Minnesota,  to  take 
effect  November  1. 

'03— Miss  Harriet  A.  Comings 
finished  the  course  in  library  train- 
ing at  Western  Reserve  last  June 
and  is  now  librarian  in  the  public 
library  in  Cleveland.  After  Decem- 
ber Miss  Comings  will  be  librarian 
in  South  High  of  that  city. 

'03 — Miss  Ruth  Nichols  spent  the 
summer  vacation,  the  first  three 
weeks  in  September,  with  her  parents, 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Nichols  in 
Marietta,  O.  Miss  Nichols  is  still 
doing  library  work  in  the  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company. 

'03 -Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Burr 
and  son  sailed  September  3 from  New 
York  on  the  steamer  Moltke,  for 
India  where  they  go  as  missionaries 
under  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Burr’s  address  will  be  Ahmed - 
nargar,  India,  Bombay  Presidency. 

'03 — Miss  Gail  Lowry  who  has  been 
spending  the  past  months  in  Oberlin, 
is  taking  Miss  Spore's  work  in 
physical  training  at  Mt.  Holyoke 
College,  during  Miss  Spore’s  enforced 
absence. 

'03— Frank  W.  Vincent  has  com- 
pleted his  term  as  intern,  at  Lakeside 
hospital,  Cleveland,  but  will  remain 
at  the  hospital  six  months  longer 
for  special  work  under  Dr.  G.  W 
Crile. 

'03 — Miss  Gertrude  Moulton  is 
teaching  physical  training  in  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

'04— Miss  Louise  Griswold  is  en- 
gaged in  training  for  amateur  plays. 
At  present  Miss  Griswold  is  travell- 
ing in  Missouri,  her  permanent  ad- 
dress being  Springfield,  111. 

’04— Frank  Van  Cleef  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  law  department  of  Col- 
umbia University  last  June,  and  is 
now  located  in  Cleveland  with  the 
firm  of  Hoyt,  Dustin  and  Kelly. 

'04 — Miss  Olive  Sieben  is  at  her 
home,  Geneseo,  111. 

'04-0.  C.  M.  — Mr.  Leon  M.  Powell 
and  Miss  Alice  H.  Fisher  were  mar- 
ried Wednesday  evening,  August  14. 
1907,  in  the  Vine  Congregational 
church,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

'04— Miss  Mabel  Carson  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  high  school  faculty  at 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  Miss  Carson  is 
teaching  mathematics. 

'04  — Miss  Bertha  K.  Shntts  is  teach- 
ing  piano  at  Cornell  College,  Mt. 
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Vernon,  Iowa,  having  resigned  her 
position  at  Tabor,  Iowa. 

'04 — Miss  Martha  A.  Fisher  is  a 
member  of  Cleveland’s  School  for 
Charity  Workers.  The  school  is  con- 
nected with  the  Associated  Charities 
of  Cleveland,  and  has  begun  its  fourth 
year.  Miss  Mary  Bradshaw,  daughter 
of  Dr.  J.  W.  Bradshaw,  pastor  of  the 
First  Congregational  church  of  Ober- 
lin,  has  charge  of  the  school. 

'05— Mr.  H.  H.  Goodenough  is 
teaching  in  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Springfield,  South  Dakota. 

’05-’07— Mr.  Joseph  Rollo  Clever  - 
don  and  Miss  Mable  Louise  White 
were  married  October  10,  1907,  at 

Greenville,  Ind.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clev- 
erdon  will  make  their  home  near 
Chagrin  Falls. 

'05— Joseph  E Dunipace  is  teach- 
ing quantitative  chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Duni- 
pace's  address  is  Chemistry  Depart- 
ment, University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois. 

’05-'06 — Mr.  Otto  C.  Dentzer  and 
Miss  Carrie  Belle  Bradbury  were  mar- 
ried at  the  home  of  the  bride  in 
Marshalltown,  Iowa,  Wednesday, Sept- 
ember 25,  1907.  Miss  Anne  Matchette 
attended  the  bride  as  maid  of  honor, 
and  Miss  Ethel  Vail,  Miss  Edna  Bur- 
roughs and  Miss  Mae  Bratt  were 
among  the  attendants.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dentzler  will  be  at  home  after  Nov- 
ember first  at  6225  Pleasant  street, 
Oak  Park,  111. 

'05  Miss  Claribel  Leggat  is  teach- 
ing in  the  public  school  at  Oberlin. 
Her  address  is  240  East  College  street. 


’05— Robb  C.  Bartholomew,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  regular  work  in  Western 
Reserve  University,  is  acting  as 
coach  for  the  Baldwin  University 
football  team.  Mr.  Bartholomew's 
address  is  Hiram  House,  2723  Orange 
Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’05 — Paul  Ewert  has  begun  a five 
year’s  course  in  medicine  at  McGill 
University.  Mr.  Ewert’s  address  is 
111  Shuter  Street,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

'05  -Victor  H.  Wachs  is  studying 
in  the  Boston  University  Divinity 
school.  Mr.  Wachs’  address  is  72  Mt. 
Vernon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

'05 — James  G.  Earl  has  resigned 
his  position  with  the  Lossen  Willow 
Creek  Company,  and  is  studying 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Chica- 
go. Mr.  Earl's  address  is  5552  Lex- 
ington ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

'05 — Miss  Edna  Barrows  is  teach- 
ing the  frestimen  in  the  high  school 
at  Lorain. 

’05-’06-0.  C.  M.  — Miss  Parmelia 
Allen  and  Miss  Bertha  Hart  sailed 
August  23,  from  Philadelphia  on  the 
Red  Star  line.  Miss  Allen  and  Miss 
Hart  will  study  music  in  Leipzig, 
Germany,  this  year.  Their  address  is, 
Simsonstr.  9,  R,  bei  Fraeulein  Fanny 
Krieg,  Leipzig,  Germany. 

'06 — Miss  Faith  Parmelee  has  ac- 
cepted a position  as  industrial  secre- 
tary of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Akron,  O. 
Her  work  will  begin  the  first  of 
December.  Miss  Parmelee  has  been 
secretary  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  aud  leaves  on  ac- 
count of  larger  opportunities  for 
work. 
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'06 — Francis  E.  Carr  is  continuing 
liis  work  in  civil  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  after  spending  the  summer  in 
practical  work  in  a gold  mine  in 
Alaska. 

’06— Herbert  T.  Andrews  is  in 
Cleveland  with  the  firm  Corday  and 
Gross  who  are  engravers. 

’06-0.  C.  M. — T.  R.  Wilson  sailed 
the  last  of  September  on  one  of  the 
North  German  Lloyd  steamers  for 
Bremen.  Mr.  Wilson  will  continue 
his  musical  studies  in  Leipzig  and 
Paris  the  coming  year. 

'06 — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Meriam’s 
address  is  43  Carlyon  Road, Cleveland. 

'06 — Born,  to  Mr.  Aubrey  W.  Good- 
enough  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Pearl 
Goodenough,  July  1,  1907,  at  Hunts- 
bury,  O.,  a son,  David  Leonard 
Goodenough.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goode* 
nough  are  making  their  home  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  this  year,  where  Mr. 
Goodenough  is  doing  post  graduate 
work  in  English,  in  Yale  University. 

’06  — Miss  Edith  M.  Leavitt  will 
spend  the  year  at  her  home,  Alpena, 
Michigan. 

'06— Miss  I.  Marguerite  Hull  is 
teaching  in  the  high  school  at  Ver- 
million, Ohio. 

’06— Miss  Edith  Francis  is  teaching 
mathematics  in  the  high  school  at 
Fairport,  N.  Y. 

'06-  E.  E.  Pratt  lias  an  interesting 
article  on  Child  Labor  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Arena. 

'06-  Miss  Ruth  Fisher  has  left 


Lorain,  O..  and  will  teach  in  a priv 
ate  school  near  Washington,  D.  C. 

’06 — Miss  Rose  E.  Rudin  is  teach- 
ing in  the  high  school  at  Lebanon, 
Indiana. 

’06  — Radoslav  A.  Tsanoff  is  at  Itha- 
ca, N.  Y.,  his  address  being  312 
Huestis  St. 

’06-0.  T.  S. — Mr.  Samuel  R.  Mc- 
Carthy and  Miss  Anna  Comstock 
were  married  in  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal 
Church,  Chicago,  111.,  July  26,  1907. 
Miss  Dorothy  Hess,  ’06  was  maid  of 
honor,  and  Mr.  Ross  Sanderson,  ’05 
was  the  groom’s  attendant.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McCarthy  will  make  their  home 
at  Spearfish,  South  Dakota,  where  Mr. 
McCarthy  is  pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
gregational church. 

’06— J.  Elbert  Ely  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Marienne,  Wis.  Mr. 
Ely’s  subjects  are  mathematics  and 
sciences  and  his  address  is  1406 
Carney  Ave. 

’06 — Miss  Lucy  Grosvenor  is  prin- 
cipal in  the  primary  and  preparatory 
departments  at  Madison  Institute, 
Richmond,  Ky. 

’07  Guy  C.  Morrison  is  teaching  in 
the  high  school  at  Sharon,  Pa. 

’07 — Miss  Miriam  L.  Rogers  will 
teach  in  the  high  school  at  Welling- 
ton, O.,  during  the  coming  year. 

’07 — Miss  Florence  Harlow  is  at 
her  home,  Darlington,  Md. 

’07 — Miss  Gail  Ridgway  is  teach- 
ing violin  at  Cornell  College,  Mt. 
Vernon,  la. 

’07  Miss  Alice  Judson  is  teaching 
in  the  high  school  at  Lakeside,  O. 
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'07 — Miss  Mabel  A.  Pearl  will  spend 
the  coming  year  in  Norwalk,  O. 

'07 — Miss  Edith  Hopkins  is  direc- 
tor of  the  physical  training  depart- 
ment and  instructor  in  mathematics 
and  English  in  the  Birmingham 
School,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

'07 — Leonard  V.  Koos  is  principal 
of  the  public  schools  at  Shabbona, 
Illinois. 

'07 — James  Lawson  is  teaching  in 
the  high  school  at  Fremont,  O. 


FORMER  STUDENTS. 

Miss  Clara  Commons  spent  most  of 
the  summer  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 
She  was,  however,  a short  time  in 
Utica  and  also  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  do- 
ing research  work  for  her  brother, 
Professor  John  John  R.  Commons  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Stella  Hadden  Alexander  has 
been  for  the  past  three  years  the  lay 
reader  in  the  Christian  Science  church 
at  Rutland,  Vermont.  She  leaves 
Rutland  to  become  teacher  of  piano 
in  the  well  known  school  for  girls, 
“Dana  Hall.” 

Mrs.  Bertha  Lee  Royce  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Lee  have  just  returned  from 
a trip  of  several  months  in  Europe. 
A part  of  the  time  was  spent  in  Eng- 
land with  friends. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Bowman  and  Miss 
Daisy  Rosenwald  were  married  Wed- 
nesday evening, October  16, 1907,  in  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Memorial  church, 
East  Cleveland,  O.  Miss  Louise 
Bowman  was  maid  of  honor  and  Mr. 
Dean  C.  Pinney  was  the  groom’s  at- 


tendant. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowman  will 
make  their  home  in  Cleveland,  where 
Mr-  Bowman  is  organist  of  the  C.  E. 
Memorial  church,  and  Mrs.  Bowman 
soprano  soloist.  Their  address  is 
2223  E.  73rd.  Street. 

Miss  Lucy  J.  Bushnell  is  teaching 
vocal  very  successfully  at  Rockford 
College,  Rockford,  111. 

Miss  Sylvia  Sieben  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Kirk  Lee  of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
were  married  October  9,  1907. 

Mr.  Fred  B.  Anderson  and  Miss 
Lena  P Kennedy  were  married  at 
the  bride’s  home,  79  King  Street, 
Oberlin,  Wednesday,  August  7,  1907. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  will  make 
their  home  in  Rogers,  Arkansas. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of  September  16, 
1907:  “An  important  series  of  song 
recitals  will  be  given  in  response  to 
the  demand  that  lias  been  made  for 
more  ensemble  singing  by  a number 
of  vocal  quartetts.  Mme  Corrinne 
Rider-Kelsey,  who  has  been  known 
to  Brooklynites  as  a most  charming 
and  promising  singer,  has,  during  the 
past  year,  been  recognized  through- 
out this  country  and  in  Europe  as 
one  of  our  leading  sopranos.” 

Leroy  A.  Grumbine  is  with  Eric 
Anderson  in  his  office  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Mr,  Anderson  is  in  the  lum- 
ber insurance  business. 

Edwin  White  Sutton,  who  has  been 
practicing  law  in  Honolulu,  H.  T., 
has  recently  been  appointed  chief 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  that  city. 
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Mr.  George  Pierce  has  resigned  his 
work  at  Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Iowa,  and  accepted  the  position  of 
musical  director  of  Iowa  College, 
Grinnell,  la. 

Miss  Marian  Wright  and  Mr.  Robert 
Laughlin  Messimer  were  married’ 
Wednesday,  October  23,  1907,  at  St. 
John’s  Church,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Miss  Helen  D.  Fuller  has  accepted 
a position  as  teacher  of  piano  and 
singing  in  the  Leache  Wood  Seminary 
at  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Mr.  Alpaeus  H.  Favour  and  Miss 
Ethel  Lambert  were  married,  Wed- 
nesday evening,  September  25,  1907, 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
of  Kenton,  O.  Among  the  guests 
were  Edgar  Fauver,  Edwin 
Fauver  and  Harry  Hunting- 
ton  of  New  York  City.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


Favour  will  make  their  home  in  New 
York  City,  where  Mr.  Favour  is 
practicing  law.  Their  home  address 
is,  502  W.  135th  street. 

Miss  B.  F.  Barnes  and  Dr.  Daniel 
J.  Bryant  were  married  October  1, 
1907.  at  Warren,  O.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Bryant  will  make  their  home  in 
Cleveland,  where  Dr.  Bryant  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Home- 
opathic Medical  College. 

Edward  Ballantine,  son  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Ballantine,  has  been 
awarded  highest  final  honors  in 
music  at  Harvard  University.  This 
is  distinction  which  has  been  con- 
ferred but  twice  in  fourteen  years. 
An  orchestral  composition  of  his 
was  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  at  their  concert  in  Boston, 
June  14. 


Necrology 


JOHN  JOHNSTON  ’60. 

John  Johnston  died  Tuesday,  Sept- 
ember 24,  1907,  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Jennie  Johnston 
Jellifl,  Galesburg,  111. 

Mr.  John  Johnston  was  born  at 
Johnston,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio, 
July  13,  1833.  His  early  education 
was  obtained  in  the  district  school 
and  the  Obcrlin  Academy.  He  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  the  college  and 
was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1860. 
The  day  following  commencement, 
August  23,  he  married  his  classmate, 
Miss  Susan  M.  Dow  of  Knowlcsvillc, 
N.  Y.  The  first  twelve  years  of  their 


married  life  were  spent  at  his  old 
home,  where  he  assisted  in  the  care 
of  the  farm.  From  1872  to  1888  the 
family  resided  in  Cortland.  Ohio, 
and  here  Mr.  Johnston  took  charge  of 
the  business  and  editorial  depart- 
ments of  a newspaper.  A fire  de- 
stroyed the  plant,  and  Mr.  Johnston 
moved  the  family  to  Oberlin  for  the 
education  of  his  daughters,  while  he 
opened  a business  office  in  Toledo,  O. 
Here  he  remained  until  1902,  when 
illness  compelled  him  to  retire  from 
business.  In  1905,  Mr.  Johnston  with 
his  wife  and  daughter,  changed  the 
family  residence  to  Galesburg,  111,, 
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which  was  his  home  until  his  death. 

His  widow  and  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Jennie  J.  Jelliff  and  Miss  Rozena 
Johnston,  survive  him. 

WILLIAM  EDWARDS  FAY,  ’81, 
O.  T.  S. 

William  Edwards  Fay  died  Sunday, 
October  13,  1907, at  Lakeside  Hospital, 
Cleveland,  O.,  after  a surgical  opera- 
tion. 

William  Edwards  Fay  was  born  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  November  8,  1855. 
He  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  from 
Marietta  College  in  1878,  and  in  1881 
completed  the  course  in  Theology  in 
Oberlin  Theological  Seminary.  The 
following  July,  Mr.  Fay  was  ordained 
at  Springfield,  O.,  and  subsequently 
filled  the  pulpit  at  Tallman,  Mich. 
In  1882  he  went  to  Bailunda,  West 
Central  Africa,  as  a missionary  under 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

The  winter  of  1885  ana  '86  was  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  medicine  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  again  in  1900  Mr. 
Fay  contined  his  studies  at  Spring- 
field,  O.  The  necessity  for  further 
knowledge  along  the  line  of  the 
diseases  to  be  found  in  the  tropics, 
took  Mr.  Fay  to  London,  England, 
where  he  became  a student  in  the 
London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 

Mr.  Fay,  with  his  family,  returned 
from  the  work  in  Africa,  in  March. 
Necessity  for  an  operation  soon  be- 
came apparent  and  in  the  summer  Mr. 
Fay  submitted  to  one.  Later  the  case 
developed  so  that  a second  one  was 
thought  imperative.  From  this  Mr. 
Fay  failed  to  recover. 

Mrs.  Fay  and  five  children  survive 
him. 


JOHN  ROSCOE  MORGAN  ’03. 

John  Roscoe  Morgan  died  at  Lake- 
side Hospital,  Cleveland,  O.,  Tues- 
day, October  8,  1907,  from  hemor- 
rhages following  an  operation  for 
appendicitis. 

John  Roscoe  Morgan  was  born  at 
Oak  Hill,  O.,  August  19,  1881,  Mr. 
Morgan  took  his  preparatory  work  in 
the  academy  at  Oberlin,  and  com- 
pleted the  work  in  the  college  with 
the  class  of  1903.  He  entered  West- 
ern Reserve  University  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  law  department  in 
1906.  While  in  college  Mr.  Morgan 
was  active  in  all  forms  of  athletics, 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
reliable  men  of  his  class.  During  his 
professional  course  he  continued  his 
athletic  sports.  Alter  Mr.  Morgan's 
admission  to  the  bar  in  1906,  he  be- 
gan the  practice  of  law  in  Cleveland; 
O.,  the  firm  being  Hitchcock  and 
Morgan. 


Miss  Mary  F.  Alford  died  Friday, 
July  5,  at  her  home  in  Oberlin,  61 
Cedar  Avenue.  Miss  Alford  was 
matron  in  the  Women’s  Home  in 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  also  devoted 
three  years  to  city  mission  work  in 
Chicago.  After  a short  residence  in 
Woodburn,  111.,  Miss  Alford  came  to 
Oberlin,  where  she  resided  until  the 
time  of  her  death. 

Miss  Josephine  Ellis  died  August 
26,  1907,  at  Chicago,  111.,  after  several 
years  of  illness.  Miss  Ellis  was 
born,  September  6,  1836,  in  Gaffry, 
N.  H.,  but  with  her  parents  early 
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moved  to  Oberlin,  which  was  her 
home  for  many  years.  Here  she 
became  prominent  in  musical  circles, 
for  many  years  teaching  successfully 
a class  of  piano  pupils.  Miss  Ellis 
was  a sister  of  Professor  John  Ellis 
and  an  aunt  of  Miss  Lucy  Bushnell. 

Miss  Harriet  Storrs  Billings  died  at 
the  residence  of  Professor  A.  T. 
Swing,  Wednesday  afternoon,  October 
2,  1907.  Miss  Billings  was  the  twin 
sister  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Mead,  with 
whom  she  had  made  her  home  in 
Oberlin  for  several  years.  A short 
funeral  service  was  held  Thursday 
afternoon,  in  Oberlin  at  her  late  resi- 


dence, and  the  body  was  taken  to 
Andover,  Mass.,  for  interment. 

Henry  Weyllen  Jones,  a student  in 
the  Oberlin  high  school,  was  killed 
Saturday  morning,  September  28, 
1907,  while  in  a cave  at  Birmingham 
near  Oberlin,  by  the  falling  of  the 
earth  and  rock.  Funeral  services 
were  held  Sunday  afternoon  at  the 
home  of  his  aunt,  Miss  Frances  Hos- 
ford,  Woodland  Avenue,  Oberlin- 
Henry  was  the  son  of  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
J.  P.  Jones,  Pasumalai,  India,  and 
the  brother  of  Mrs.  Mary  Florence  J. 
Metcalf,  ’01,  and  Miss  Frances 
Jones,  '07. 
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Jflatiron  JButlbhifl.  : : : Opposite  Scott=<Srl(K)s  (To. 


We  Offer  Extra  Inducements  for  Small 
Accounts— Commercial  or  Savings. 


4 per  cent  on  savings  accounts  from 
date  of  deposit  to  withdrawal. 


The  Cleveland,  Southwestern  & Columbus  Ry.  Co. 

The  Green  Line  Connects  Oberlin  With 

Cleveland,  Elyria,  Lorain,  Amherst,  Grafton,  Wellington,  LaPorte,  Birmingham 
Henrietta  Florence,  Berlin  Heights,  Berlinville,  Norwalk,  Berea,  Strongsville, 
Brunswick,  Medina.  Chippewa  Lake,  Seville,  Creston,  Madisonburg,  Wooster, 
Rockport,  South  Dover,  North  Ridgeville,  Linndale  and  Puritas  Springs. 

Large  comfortable  plush  and  leather  upholstered  three-compartment  ears 
Frequent  service  between  all  the  above  points. 

Limited  trains  stop  only  at  scheduled  stations.  Fast  time 

Baggage  checked  in  accordance  with  regular  baggage  rules  of  the  Company. 

F.  H.  Maddock,  Agent,  Cor.  College  and  Main,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

J.  O.  Wilson,  G.  P.  A.,  614  Garfield  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Student  Supply  Store 

We  in  Students’  Supplies,  Text  Books,  Second 
Hand  and  New,  College  Fobs,  Pins,  Etc. 
Manufacture  College  Banners,  Pennants,  Pillows, 
and  All  Kinds  of  College  Novelties. 

Our  Prices  Are  Always  Reasonable. 

Boni  F?f,get;  }Ve  Are  Fountain  Pen  Experts 
Lowest  Price°s.  Leading  Makes’  RePair  the 

We  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  and  see  us. 

.The  Student  Supply  Store.  23  S.  Main,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 

Cottrell  & Leonard 

ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 

Makers  of  Caps,  Gowns  and  Hoods 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities.  Class 
Contracts  a Specialty.  Correct  Hoods 
for  Oberlin  Degrees 

Rich  Gowns  for  the  Pulpit  and  Bench. 


GEORGE  FEICK 

Contractor  for 
BUILDINGS 

Sandusky,  - Ohio 

BUILDER  OF 

Finney  Memorial  Chapel 
Carnegie  Library 
Warner  Gymnasium 
Severance  Chemical  Laboratory 
Talcott  Hall 
Lord  Cottage 


The  Oberlin  Business  College  is  doing  all  in  its  power 
to  extend  the  name  and  fame  of  Oberlin  as  an  educational 
center  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  offer-,  young  people 
wishing  to  prepare  for  business  and  office  work  as  book- 
keepers and  stenographers,  also  for  teaching  commercial 
branches,  as  good  advantages  as  can  be  secured  anywhere 
in  the  country.  Graduates  of  Oberlin  College  would  do 
their  friends  desiring  a business  training  a favor  by  advis- 
ing them  to  dttend  this  school. 


For  full  information  address 

OBERLIN  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


OBEKLIN.  OHIO 


